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Terms. 

The Valley Farmer is published on the first ot 
each month, and will hereaftercontain thir®y-six 
large octave pages, and will be offered at the fol- 
lowing 


Reduced Rates: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 
Four copies, “ 3 00 
Seven ‘ 66 5 00 
Fifteen ‘ “ 10 00 


> Payments, in all cases, must be made in 
advance. Remittances may be made by mail at 
our risk, 


>3°Postmasters and Country Merchants are 
authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
the enterprise is respecifully requested to aid in 
extending ifs circulation, by inducing his neigh- 
bors to subseribe to clubs. 

IF Advertisements will be inserted in the ad- 
vertising sheet, which forms a cover for each 
number, at reasonable rates. 
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CorrecTicn —Ihe sentence commencing at 
the 27th line, page 292, second column (August 
number) should read thus: 

“ One atom of starch (contained in flour) is 
composed of 12 of carbon, 10 of hydrogen, ani 
10 of oxygen. This by the addition of 2 of hy- 
drogen, and 2 of oxygen, becomes 12 of carbon. 
12 of hydrogen, and 12 of oxygen, which is the 
chemical formula for grape sugar,’’ &c, 

And in a part of the edition of the present 
number, pages 298 and 299 were transposed. 





EDITORIAL RAMBLINGS. 


STEAMER Danune, Teusday, Ang. 19, 1851, 

This evening, at six o'clock, we loosed 
from St. Louis landing, bound for the Up- 
per Mississippi, ‘The first thing to be at- 
tended to was the wants of the inner man, 
for just as we left port, supper was an- 
nounced—and as in the hurry of getting off, 
we had no time to dine, it may be believed 
that we did ample justice to the bounties 
supplied by our gentlemanly captain and 
his faithful steward. 


The first thing that attracted our atten- 
tion atthe table was the superior quality of 
the bread. This to an invalid, is a matter 
of no little moment; and we are bound to 
say that this important article—so necessa- 
ry on all occasions, without which no meal 
is complete—was furnished to us in a wa 
that showed that the bakers of the Danube 
are fully acquainted with the “art, trade, or 
mystery”’—or whatever it may be—of 
bread making. Why cannot every family 
have good bread? ‘They all have or may 
have, the essentials for producing it, and 
yet how many there are that never taste it? 
With us, bread is a very essential article of 
diet, having for years been accustomed to a 
restricted diet, and often in travelling about 
the country we have been compelled to 
make our meal of the hard, putty cakes 
which three times a day make their appear- 
ance at the table—always hot—or go fasting, 
Give us sweet light bread, and good butter 
and all the skill of the pastry cook will be 
cheerfully dispensed with. 


After this long episode about the stom- 
ach, we will give a little attention to the 
appearance of our fellow passengers, and 
then stretch these neither limbs of ours, 
which do ache so badly from the vigorous 
exercise they have been put to, to-day in 
getting ready to leave home, on the welcome 
pallet. Of the hundred and odd passen- 


gers gathered upon this popular boat we 
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With the full energy of “woman’s will” she | rather roughly, is a city of several thou 
determined tu hunt him up and recover | sand inhabitants, actively engaged inall the 
what he had so basely taken, Learning that’ pursuits ef busy life. The city makes a 
he had come to America, she fo'lowed him delightful appearance as you appro-ch it 
and overtook himin Baltimore, but before | from above or below, not the lea-t im pos, 
the police could get hold of him he made ing part of the effect of which is produed by 
his eseape, and for two years she sought the spires and the domes of the various 
him in vain all overthe land, but at last her churches which rise above the tops of the 
search was crowned withsuccess. Under houses, . 
an assumed name he had purchased a farm | 
with her money, and had married another | 
lady, whose prorerty he was getting into | 
his hands that he might again act the same) ;' 
tricks that he had practiced in Englan¢. | Some twenty miles above Burlington, on 
No sooner did she make her appearance, | the Illinois side ot the river, is the town 
than he again decamped, but not until he had | of Oquaka, a place of considerable impor- 
been compelled to disgorge his ill-gotten | tance, but one which has suffered very 
treasures. | much, aud also its vicinity, from the high 

Tia sday, Aug. 21.—The morning light) W2ter. We learned that immense loss had 
discovered our boat making its way over | ?o only been sustained in the growing, 
the rapids, between Keokuk and Nauvoo, | crops aad standing. fences, but that great 
and at breakfast we were along side of the | 4"@ntities of wood and grain of last year’s 
ruins of that monument of folly and religous growth had also been lost. 
fanaticisin, the history of which will for a) A Patriot.—In the centre of the crowd 
long time fill a large space in the annals of ©" the forward deck, this evening we found 
Hancock County. Our readers are aware | # ™an Whose name for the last twenty years 
that a portion of the homes abandunded by | has been conspicuous in every political 
the Mormons ontheir hegira to the Valley ;™ovement that has occupied the public 
of the Salt Lake, have since been occupied @tention, Wee first heard of him on the 
by a company of French Socialists or I-| Canadian frontier in the times of that out 
carians, who are living here in community | reak, variously called the “Patriot War,” 
or association, having all thingsin common. the “Canedian rebellion,” and Mackenzie's 
We learned, however that the system did | W ar”? Then he flourished in Texas, in 
not work very well, and that many of the_ Mexico, and now he was enlisting recruits 
the industrious members were leaving the | to = ee ron 4 

H $ ; , ’ sf y *hiereditar ndaoy 

association, judging they could do beiter for Who pote A soa Oteaniedaas sainee fies 
themselves to act by themselves, ' the blew 

Montrose, opposite Nauvoo, is a consider- With the close of the second day of our 
able sized village, thrown together ina pro- |journey we must close this rough sketch 


“Those temples of his grace, 
How beautiful they stand! 
The honors of our native place 
And bulwarks of our laad,” 


miscous kind of way, which makes it look 
as if it was restrained from a disposition to 
take up its march “over the hills and far- 
away,” only by acounter disposition to tum- 
ble into the river and go over the rapids to 
the ‘Gate of lowa.”’ 

Fort Madison came fully up to our ex- 
pectation ofa flourishing port, and pleasant 
town. 

As wecame round the bend of the river 
andcame in view of the city of Burlington, 
we were enraptured with the charming 
picture which a spread out before us. 

Here, shut up by the hills on every 
side and thus sheltered from the winds 
which in these latitudes sometimes yisit us 


until another occasion. 





From the Valley Farmer. 
EXTERMINATE THE GOP! ER. 

They are very troublesome,thisis a fact which 
heeds no proofs. Various have been the plans 
proposed by which to getrid of them and yet 
I have not heard or found aman that could gives 
the modus operandi by which to effectually exter- 
minate the depredtors, I have tried various 
ways to kill thei. I have watched an heur at a 
time to get a shot a: them, but if they hear the 
slightest noise about the entrance of their holes 
they seldom come againto thesurface. I now 
propose togive to all my plan of destroying them 





which has proven effectual whenever tried, whea 
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this trip, we do not now reccognise but 
one familiar face, and this the face of one 
of whom we know but little, excepting 


that face; yet we cannot conceive that any | tens of thousands of cords of wood, and hun- 


dreds of thousands of bushels of corn and 


one could have been a resident of St. Louis 
for a decade of ye'rs, as we haye, and not 


feela deep sympathy for this individual, | 


eien though they knew no more of him | 
than what they learned by looking at that’ 
countenance. When we first observed him | 
he used to drive about the city, in his vo- 
cation as apliysician, with a patch perhaps | 
as large as a dime upon one cheek. This | 
pate A covered an incipient scrofulous sore, 
whic! ihas grown until it has taken nearly | 
the whole of one side of his face; the cheek, | 
the lip, the nose, the eye-lid, have yielded | 
toits ravages, and it is feared that soon the 
ey es aud the thro: it may become its vic-! 
tims. And yet, forgetiul of himsell, we 
nes seen him pursuing his vocation, at-' 

ending upon and relieving the pains and 

suffers ngs o ‘the sick, nut seeming to regard 
his own : life as dear to him, so that he may , 
be the means of alleviating human suffer- | 
ing y. | 

Wi — ‘lug. 20.—This morning at 
day light, we found our boat moored at the | 

lan ling 4 of Cup-au-gris, Lincoln Co,.J Mo. 
Step ping on shore, we contemplated the) 
wide spread desolation about us. Here’ 
was a vast plain, extending many miles | 
along the banks of the river, and reaching 
back from one to three miles to the bluffs 
which a short time since was covered with 
luxuriant fields and comfortable farm hous- 
es, but now how changed! every thing has 
been destroyed by the flood. Houses, fen- 
ces, crops,all gone, and nothing presents it- 
self to the eye but the primitive earth, 
over which is springing a rank green grass 
resembling in appearance the virgin prairie, 
in early spring time. If not the earth full 
of seeds? If not whence this spontaneous 
growth. 

As we pass up the river, towards Clarks- 
ville, both sides of the river present the 
same appearances. Wherever an opening 
through the dense forests which for mueh 
of the distance line the shores, gives us a 
view of what were a short time since cul- 
tivated bottoms we see the same marks of 
destruction, and it would be very difficult 
to estimate the amount ol loss sustained by 





these people. Suffice it, that all the bot- 


SSE 


toms, on the Mississippi have alike shared 


in the disaster. Thousands of houses, and 
barns, and thousands of miles of fences, and 


other crops have been alike washed away. 
Clarksville and Louisiana, both situated 
11 Pike Co. Mo. are both flourishing towns 
and ports whence are shipped large amounts 
of produce, the growth of the surrounding 
‘and back country. The latter especially 
appears to be rapidly increasing in size. 
Marion City.—W hata beautiful place for 


-acity! No wonder that Dr. Ely, and his 


coadjuators selected this place as the site 
for their model city. ‘They did not forsee 
that the floods would come and lay waste all 
their pleasant places! ‘That their regular 
‘streets, and beautiful gardens, and charm- 
ing cottages, and even their neat litte church 
‘and embryo university, would so svon fall 
victims to destroyer. Even now, when all 
is gone save two ‘uninhabited dw ellings, we 
ean but gaze, and admire, and regret that 
the land was not ten or twelve feet higher, 


‘or that the river would not come up quite 
so high! 


Quincy, Il.—The shades of evening clo- 


sed upon us ere our boat touched at this 


enterprising city, and we had no opportuni- 
ity of neting theappearance oi the plece, but 
as we waited for a jew moments at the lan- 
ding, we heard coming over the hill the 


,| sound of the “church going bell”’ calling the 


people to evening prayer meeting. ‘This 
city has lately been severely scourged by the 
cholera, whichhas sw ept off some of ils 
most valued and beloved citizens, but it has 
now recovered its usual character for health. 

A Search for a Husband.--As passenger 
on our boat, we havea middle-aged English 
lady, of w hom the following facts are told. 
Several years since she was left a widow 
in England, with three chi'dren, Her hus- 
band had beenin good circumstances, and 
at his death left a handsome property to her 
and her children, Not long after her hand 
was again sought by aman to whom she 
was subsequently married, but not until, by 
the advice of her friends, her property had 
been securly placed as she supposed, beyond 
his reach, Scarcely was the honey-:moon 
over, however, ere he managed to get pos- 
session of the wealth of herself and children 
and with it he fled to parts unknown. 
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they are digging, which willbein the evening 
or morning—the hole at which they are working 
will be open: bore a hole ina potato with a pen- 
knife put alittle strychnine or arsenic; roll the 
potato down the hole and that will be the last 
of that one. 
I have written the above because I feel it duty 
I owe to all who may be interested. In our vi- 
cinity we are setting out thousands of Osage Or- 
ange plants and the gophers are fond of the roots 
of the plants and will follow the row and destroy 
them unless they are arrested. 
Yours respectfully, 
A. M. EBERSOL, 
Island Grove, Lasalle Co. Ill., Sept. 4, 1851. 





Tue Bue Institrure.—We have received a 
handbill announcing a Cattle Show and Fair of 
this Society to be held at Hennepin, Putnam Co., 
Ili., on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 7 and 
8, 1851, being the fifth Annual Fair of the Insti- 
tute. On this occasion an address will be deliv- 
ered by Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, and 
premiums and diplomas awarded for horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, fie!d crops, fruit and vegetables, 
farming implements and mechanical manufaec- 
tures, dairy products, and domestic manufactures. 
There will also be a plowing match. The Soci- 
ty have made arrangements to furnish each per- 
son entitled to a premium, with an Agricultural 
Periodical in part payment thereof, provided such 
premium is equal to more than the price of the 
periodical. A public dinner will be prepared on 
the second day. 





EarLy THRESHING.--Farmerswho thresh their 
wheat and other grain early, can take advantage 
ofthe market at any time. They are a)ways rea- 
dy fora good price. Not so withthe dilatory 
man, who thinks it’s time enough, and is never 
ready. His success, if he have any, is of course 
accidental. Therefore, the shrewd farmer will 
thresh his grain at the earliest period, and he will 
be prepared to sell whenever the price is the 
best.— Germantown Telegraph. 

AGRICULTURAL CIRCULAL. 


Unitep States Patent OFFIce, 
Washington, Aug. 1851. ‘ 


Sir:—It being the duty of the undersigned an- 
nually to collect information on the various bran- 
ches of agriculture, you are addressed with the 
view of eliciting such information on this impor- 
tant National interest as may be useful to embo- 
dy in the Report for the present year. The ques- 








— ———— 
tions are intended rather as hints or suggestions, 
than to be literally followed in shaping replies 
Extending as they do over the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the whole country, no person can be 
expected to reply toall, butto such only as re- 
late to subjects with which he is practically fa- 
miliar, 

The United States Census will furnish reliable 
data asto the quantity of grain and other crops, 
the number of domestic animals, &c. so that such 
questions are omitted inthis circular. But it is 
desired to obtain the experience ot practical men 
in whatever relates to the cultivation of the sta- 
ple crops, together with suggestions as to the new 
processses of culture; the introduction of new va- 
rieties of grains, seeds and plants; the improve- 
went of implements of husbandry; and all like to- 
pics of universal interest to the Agriculturist, 

The wide circulation given to the Patent OI- 
fice Reports renders it especially desirable that 
ali new facts and discoveries of real praciical 
value relating to American husbandry, be embo- 
dea therein in a permanent form for the use ot 
the public; and itis confidently hoped that the 
efforts of this Bureau to collect such information 
will be readily seconde bythe American com- 
munity. 


All communications will be duly acknowledg- 
ed in the Report, 
Very respectfully, 


Tuomas Ewxsanx, Commissioner. 

Information is solicited on the following and 
other points belonging to rural affairs: 

Wheat.—Is guano used in the production of 
this crop ? And,if so, what is the gain in bush- 
els per 100 lbs. ofthe manure? What the aver- 
age product per acres time of seeding and of 
harvesting; preparation of seed, and quantity 
used per acre; how many times and how deep do 
you plow; jis the yield per acre increasing or di- 
minishing; your system of rotation in crojs; best 
remedies for Hessian flies and wevils ; average 
price at your nearest market in 1851. 

Corn.—Is the guano used in the production of 
this crop? If so in what way is itapplied? What 
is the gain in bushels per 100 Ibs. of guano? 
State the average product per acre; cost of pro- 
duction per bnshel; state the best system of cul- 
ture; best method of feeding, whether whole or 
ground, cooked or raw. State if youcan, how 
much grain the manure formed by ten bushels of 
corn consumed by hogs, will add to an acre, if 
carefully saved and skilfully applied, at or before 
the time of planting. 

Oats, Barley Rye, Peas, Beans.—Aversge yield, 
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of these several crops per acre; quantity of seed 
used; which croup least extiausting the land; are 
peas cultivated as a renovating crop, and if so, 
with what success? 

Clover and Grasses.—Quantity ofhay cut per 
acre; best fertilizers for meadows or pastures; 
{hte grass seeds perferedin laying down mead- 
ows; quantity sown per acre; cost of growing hay 
per ton. 

Dairy Husbaxdry.— Average yearly product of 
butier or cheese per cow; comparative cost per 
per pound of making butter and cheese; treat- 
ment of milk and cream; mode of churning; of 
pulting down butter for market, average price of 
butter and cheese. 

Neat Cattle.—Cost of rearing till three years 
old; usual price at that age; value of good dairy 
cows in spring and fall; how many pounds of 
beef will two thousand pounds of corn produce 
will agiven amount of food yield more meat ina 
Durham, Devon, o1 Hereford, than in a_ native; 
animal? How dofyou break steers to the yoke? 

Horses and Mules.~—Is the growing of these 
animals profitable? What is the expense of rear- 
ing a coltor muleintil three years old? How 
should brood mares and colts betreated? What 
1s the best way to break young horses and mules 
for service? 

Sheep and Wool.—Is wool-growing profitable; 
cost per pound of growing coarse or fine wool; 
how many pounds of wool will a ten of hay 
produce; are large or small sheep more profitable 
either for mutton or for their fleeces; how much 
more does it cost to producea pound of Merino 
thana pound of ordinary coarse wool? The pro- 
portion of lambs annually reared to the number of 
ewes. 

Hogs.--What are the best breeds; the cheepest 
method of producing pork and bacon; how many 
lps. of meat will one hundred Ibs. of corn yield; 
the best method of putting up pork, and curing 
bacon and hams. 

Cotton.— Average yield of clean cotton per 
acre; cost of production per Ib.; what crops best 
grow in rotation with cotton; best preventives 
against rust, army and boll worm; how deep do 
you usually plow for this crop; have you any ex- 
perience in subsoiling or deep tillage for cotton? 
your experience in the use of cotton seed as a fe- 
tilizer: how can cotton lands be best improved 
witheut resting them? Is guano used; and, if so, 
with what result? 

Suger Cane.—Is the cane losing its vital force 
and becoming more suhject to premature decay 
than formerly;should not the seeds in place of rat- 








Ser rn 
toons be occasionally planted to produce new 
and healthier varieties ; can you suggest any im- 
provement in the cultivation of the cane, or the 
manufacture of sugar; cost of producing sugar 
perlb? Ig guano used; and, if so ,with what re- 
sult? 

Rice.—Can rice be successfully cultivated on 
upland; do you know of any varieties decidedly 
superior to others which deserve increased atten- 
tion;can you suggest any improvement in the 
management of the rice plantations? Quantity 
grown per acre? 

Tobacco. —Average yield per acre; cost of pro- 
duction per hundred weight or hogsheads; des- 
cribe any new process of cultivation or curing ; 
crops best grown in rotationto maintain the fer- 
tility of the tobacco land? Is guano used and 
with what result. 

Hemp.—Is the culture of hemp on the increase 
or decrease? Desrcibe any new processes ol cul- 
ivation of propation for market; averag > yield per 
acre; cost of production per Ib. 

Root Crops, (Turnips, Carrots Beets, §c. )— 
Is the cultivation of these rocts, as a field crop, 
on the increase; can you suggest any improve- 
ment in preparing land, seeding, after tillage and 
feeding? Average product per acre. 

Potatoes (Irish and Sweet.)— Average yield per 
acre; cost of production per bushel; most prolif- 
ic and profitable varieties; best system of plant- 
ing, tillage, and manuring. 

Fruit Culture—Is the culture of fruit receiv- 
ing increased attention; cannot apples enough be 
grown onone acre to render the crop a very pro- 
fitable one to the farmer, comparative value of 
apples and potatoes for feeding hogsand cattle; 
what varieties best to keep for winter use and 
exportation, do you know any preventive or 
remedy for the “blight” on pear and apple trees, 
or the “yellows,” on peach trees? The best meth- 
od of transplanting, budding, grafting, &c. Make 
any suggestions on the culture of grapes and 
other fruits; the manufacture of Wine and on 
Forest Culture. 

Manures.—What is regarded the best plan of 
making and preserving manures froin waste; are 
Lime and Plaster used as fertilizers; if so, in 
what quantity; and how often applied; 1s guano 
used, and with what success? Quantity usualy 
applied per acre. 

Meteorology.—Time and degree of highest and 
lowest range of the thermometer, mean tempera- 
ture ofeach month and of the year; fall of rain in 
each month, aggregate for the year. 
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WILL GOOD FARMING PAY? 

We are sometimes provoked by the receipt of 
letters fiom farmers who coolly undertake to set 
us right with what we may term High and Low 
farming—they considering our notions occasion- 
ally indicated in the Tribune entirely erroneous, 
or at least unsuited to the present condition of 
agriculture in this country. ‘‘Land is so cheap 
and labor is so dear,” say they, “thet we can’t 
afford to farm as high as the English and the Bel- 
gians do.” Now half the men who talk inthis 
way have no clear idea of what superior farming 
really is, but if pressed for a definition of it, will 
dilate on the unp: oductive expense of whitewash- 
ing trees, planing boards for fences, or something 
ofthe sort, which has nothing to do with the 
farming at all. A farmer, good or bad, may ex- 
expend so much capital in mere fancy-work as 
to render his farm unproductive, and even an ex- 
pense to him; but that does not invalida'e the 
sound general rule that “any thing can pro. 
fitably be well done which can profitably be 
done at all. To this rule we know no excep- 
tions. One man’s land may be unsuited to cory 
or wheat, or barley, so that he ought not to at- 
tempt the growing of that particular grain; but 
it will pay for growing any crop of it at all, it 
will pay for growing a good one. Ifit will no; 
pay for such a crop, it will not pay for any,— 
and should be turned over to something of which 
it will yield a generous return; and in default of 
that, given up to pasturage, ard got into wood as 
soon as possible. ‘To raisea twenty-bushel crop 
of Indian corn ought to be indictable as a_per- 
version and waste of the bounties of Provi- 
dence, 

The farmer who plows (once) five or six in- 
ches and manures freely, and gets in his crop 
late, and gets a meague half-crop in the fall, 
(unless cattle happen to break over his shift- 
less fences and eat it up meantime) not only 
dooms himself to fence, and watch, and pay tax- 
es, to twice or thrice the extent he ought, but he 
is committing a flagrant crime against nature, by 
exhausting the soil of its virtues. An official 
survey of our national agriculture estimates the 
deterioration of the soil of this country since 
its settlements by white men as detracting at 
least five hundred millions of dollars from its val- 
ue. Allobserving men are familiar with facts 
which sustain this estimate. There are whole 
counties, and almost whole States which would 
once have yielded an average of twenty bushels 


They have been gradually robbed of their fertijj- 
ty by false, miserable, wasteful culture. The 
elements essential to the production of the sever- 
al grains have been gradually abstracted, and wot 
returned nor replaced. They have been sent 
off to the cities, to Europe, and have long since 
served to fertilize British fields, or have been 
thrown from the docks, or crept through the 
sewers of our sea-board cities into the ocean.— 
Every dollar of the diminished value of the soi! 
is so much robbed, by indolence and ignorance 
in the past, from the patrimony of future genera- 
tions. 

Every acre of land under cultivatiou onght to 
be worth more after each year’s tillage than it 
was before. It may not, indeed, be in condition 
to produce a larger amount of that same croup; if 
so, that is ample reason for changing to some- 
thing else. To say that a farmer can’t afford the 
fertilization and culture needed to obtain fifty 
bushels of corn from an acre, but can afford to 
own, till, and pay taxes on it fortwenty bush- 
els, isan amazing absurdity. —[N. Y. Tribune. 


fal 
VU 


NATIONAL GLORY AND THE ARTS. 

The most valuable patronage that can be 
conferred upon art, isthat which proceeds 
from the State. It has the right moral char- 
acter, forit neither humiliates or euslaves 
what it fosters; and inits indirect in2uence 
«s much as it directs operation, it aids in- 
spiration, while it imparts encouragement. 
It is most beneficial, because ii is exercised 
in immediate connextion with legitimate 
civil duties, the perpetuation of national glo- 
ries, the decoration of public places, and 
the encouragement of patriotic sentiment. 
Those half-divine heroes, who appear in 
the early stages ofevery history that is des- 
lined to an enduring and replendent one, 
have always been the appropriate subjects 
of the artist’s devotion, and the public rev- 











erence for them becomes the best reward of 
the genius that brightens their fame. None 
of the resulis of legislation are of a higher 
and more enduring good than those which 
tend to deepen and strengthen in the public 
bosom the pride of nationality, by promo- 
ling an over-present reverence for the 
character of those whose career is identified 
with the glory of the nation,and the living 
sympathy with their excellence. Intellec- 
tually, the future may as well be left to de- 
velop itself as it will according to the in- 





of wheat. ‘The virtue has gone out of the:n.”— 
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stincts that are within it, and the necessi- 
ties that are around and before it; but mor-| 
ally, the Past ever has that aboutit which’! 





renown has lightened overthe nation-—to 
set up the statues of local worthies in the 
provincial towns once benefitted by their 


may be made to react most advantageously | abilities—is now the scheme prompted both 
on the progress of tue Present. What great- | by governments, and by those patriot per- 
er benefit can be conferred upon the social! sons who labor in private stations for the 
condition of our people —how more efficient. ' advancement of the public good. Whena 
ly could be seconde: the endeavors of our stranger visits England, and especially Lon- 
foremost statesman, to keep the goverment | don—though it is not confined to that cit 

of our line of that magnanimous policy | —he is particularly struck by the memori- 
which presided over the formaiion of our! als of the glory of Melson and Wellington 
Union—than to bring the visible imiges of that meet his eye on all sides, inthe shape 
those earlier legislators and heroes before | of statues erected to those heroes. Enter 
the eyes of the community of this day? |} Westminister Abbey and St. Paul’s, and 
What national temple enshrines the forms | they seem rather temples of fame than of 


of more or mightier tutelary deities than 
those which our own history includes with- 
in its hallowed precints? But these august 
figures are withdrawn into the dimmer re- 
cesses of traditionary memory, when their 
majestic countenances ought to be promi- 
neut in allthe meeting-places of the people, 
reealling ancient viture, rebuking unwor- | 
thy aims, and diffusing that light of chas- 
tening purity which rays forever from the 
canonized excellence of the apostles and 
saints of public merit. 

The Americans have been charged with 
an inordinate estimation of their country and 
its achievements; and with that real sensi- 
tiveness, which is their greatest infirmity, 
they often fall short ofa just appreciation 
of those things which belong to their renown 
froma fear of being deemed excessive self. 
alulators. No impression is more errone- 
ous» No people uponearth, with so much 
reason to boast, make so little unquestion- 
able claim. We cannot consider such mo- 
desty a virtue; on the contrary, we regard 
itas a serious fault. However interest- 
ing and graceful to timid ‘“abnegation of 
one’s mind and rank may be in the individ- 
ual, itis, in our judgement, the duty of 
those who are charged with the conduct of 
a nation, te inspire in the general breast 
an earnest, immovable and glowing confi- 
dence in the greatness and glory of the 
futher-land. And how is this to be dore 
so well as by magnifying an! multiplying 
the present palpable and continuing fame 
of the heroes who represent us to other 
lands, and recall our own best aspirations 
to ourselves? In Europe, at present, this 
is everywhere the policy. To decorate 
the capitals with the images of those whose 








religion, for the alters that attract the pub- 
lic homage, are the monuments surmounted 
with the marble figures of almost every 
one who has increased the military, or po- 
litical, or literary glory of England. In 
France, the palace of Versailles has been 
created into the most magnificent histori- 
cal gallery that the world has ever seen; 
and statues of every eminent man, and pic- 
tures of every celebrated event in the an- 
nals ofthe nation, there fill the admiring 
gaze of the citizen and foreigner. In Ger- 
many, the munifficence of King Ludwig of 
Bavaria—as boundless in its extent, as it 
was judicions in its direction—developed 
this connection between art and national 
glory in its most splendid completeness, and 
his example became a model upon which 
Prussia and other German States are pur- 
suing a kindred design. Besides individ- 
ual Statues in Munich and other cities and 
towns, of persons illustrious for genius or 
virtue, that royal enthusiast has concecra- 
ted three temples to the intellectual glory 
of United Gerinany. On the summit of a 
picturesque mountain on the banks of the 
Danube, about five miles below Ratisbon— 
far glittering over the plain that extends 
southward to the Sa!zburg—shines the 
snowy fane of the Walllialla—matchless in 
modern times for the perfection ofits Greek 
like elegance—a consummate monument of 
studious taste, In its furm and proportions, 
itis almost an extract reproduction of Par- 
theneon. Ascending the lofty flights of 
steps that lead to its portal, you enter its 
walls and behold one of the most singular 
and impressive specticles that ever greeted 
your eye. The floor is inlaid with polish- 
elmarbles of every color, and the ceiling 


Pa 
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represent in blue and gold and starry skies 
ot the night. Around the walls, on brack- 
ets, are busts of every man or woman of 
German origin, who has been conspicuous 
in arts, or empire, or war. On another 
hill further up the same, now stands a cir- 
cular temple, designed to commemorate in 
like manner, the heroes of the war of Ger- 
man liberaiion from the tyranny of Nepole- 
on, not yet completed. Near Munich, al- 
so rises the Rumeshall—a Doric portico 
resembliug the Propylaeaat Athens—which 
willbe adorned also with busts and statues. 
Thegreat bronze figure of Bavaria—the lar- 
gest ever cast—which has recently been in- 
augurated, stands in the centre of the area 
of this building. The late admirable sculp- 
tor, Schwanthaler, was almost wholly oc- 
cupied in commemorative statues and em- 
blematic groups, connected with German 
history,and called for by the patriotic ar- 
dour of King Ludwig. The painters of 
Munich have at the same time been kept 
actively employed on innumerabie frescoes, 
representative of great occurrences in the 
past. 

This is the proper kind of patronage. 
This is the proper direction for an interest 
in national art, and the love of national 
greatness to take it enlivens genius by the 
infusion of the public feeling which is its 
best impulse and guide, and secures a gen- 
uine and native character for its conceptions. 
This is the course which we wish to 
see this country pursue. We desire that 
the various goverments of this country 
should furnish patronage to art, by com- 
manding works illustrative of the men and 


deeds that constitute the abiding fame of 


this land. Iuthus perpetuating the older 
glory of the country, they augment its pres- 
ent greatness. bythe development which 
they afford tothat now depressed or unaid- 
ed spirit of art which struggles for growth. 
The Capitol at Washington ought to exhibit 
in its rotunda, statues of every celebrity 
that is identified withthe Revolution; that 
strangers visiting that building may under- 
stand what sources of proud sentiment are 
supplied tothe American statesman. Every 
State Capitol should thus pay honor to the 
names that throw a special lustre upon the 
local sovereignty to which they have te- 
longed. Something has already been done 
—by none more than Virginia. Years ago, 
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while Washington lived, she secured a 
life-like impersonation of her great son, by 
sending to France forthe services ef Hou- 
don; and the figure that now stands in her 
public hall at Richmond, isa treasure of 
memory and of art which all the other trea- 
sures of the world could not buy from her. 
She has lately, also givenan order to Craw- 
ford for a colossal group illustrative of the 
tame of the State—consisting of an eques- 
trian statue of Washington, surrounded at 
its base by statues of six cther Virginians 
— Marshall, Henry, etc. Besides the 
several States, it is an appropriate and leg. 
itimate object of the expenditure of cities 
to decorate the squares and public buildings 
with the figures of those exalted persons 
who, in past times, have made such cities 
the particular theatres of their reputation. 
Why has nothing in this way been done in 
New York? ‘There once stood in the Ex- 
change a statue of Hamilton, which was de- 
stroyed by fire. Why has it not been repla- 
ced? There ought to be in this New York 
of ours, upon the summit of a pillar visible 
widely over the waters, a figure which 
should announce to the European that he is 
about to tread the land of Washington. There 
ought to be in our streets and parks statues 
to remind us all that we dell upon a soil 
once digrified—forever benefitted—by the 
virtue, the learning, the ability, the patriot- 


ism of Hamilton, of Jay, of Schuyler, of 


Livingston, of Hobart, of Kent. 1f orders 
were givento our municipal and state au- 
thorities for works that are properly requir- 
ed for the adornment of our c tiens, and cal- 
led for by the duties which the public rep- 
resentatives owe to the memory of the 
“great men” that “have been rmong us,” 
our artists would find all the patronage that 
they could require, and art in this country 
would soar beyond the level it has ever yet 
attained. 





TsLeGRAPH Posts.—SuHave TREES.—On see- 
ing, the other day, a tall, slim, live sycamore 
tree used for a telegraph post, the question sug- 
gested itself to our mind, whether it be no! prac- 
ticable to use living trees altogether for that pur- 
pose. It would take but a few years for a thrif- 
ty young treeto grow to a sufficient size; and 
consideriig that the dead posts require reseting 
in a very short time, it seems as if there might 
be economy 1n the plan.— Dayton Gazette. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN| termined not to be humbugged—his j udgment 


Enctanp.—Mr. Horace Greely, in one of his 
European letters tothe N. York Tribune, gives 
an interesting account of the exhibition and 
trial of American and other foreign Plows, in 
presence of the Agricultural Jury, which trial, 
he says, though partial and hurried, was follow- 
ed by an immediate or.ler for an American plow 
then tested (Starbuck’s) from Englishmen, Bel- 
gians,and Frenchmen, including several agricul- 
tural societies. He adds that if a hundred of 
these plows had been there, they might have been 
sold at once; but in their absence, the full price 
was paid down for some twenty or thirty, to be 
shipped at New York, and be henceforth at the 
risk and cost of the buyers, 


Of the success of McCormick’s Reaper, we 
will copy from the letter: 


A more singular triumph for American inge- 
nuity was accorded on Thursday. Mr. Mechi, 
formerly a London merchant having acquired a 
competence by trade, retired some years since to 
a farm in Essex, about forty miles off, where he 
is vigorously prosecuting a system of High Farm- 
ing, employing the most effective implements and 
agencies of all kinds. He annually has a gath- 
ering of distingnished farmers and others to in- 
spect his estate and see how his‘book farming’ 
getson. ‘This festival occurred day before yes- 
terday—a sour, dark, drenching day—notwith- 
stauding which nearly two hundred persons were 
present. Among others several machines for 
cutting Grain were exhibited and tested, inclu- 
ding two (Hussey ’s and MeCormick’s) from Am- 
erica, and an English one which was declared 
on all hands a mere imitation of Hussey’s. 
Neither the original nor the copy, however ap- 
pear to have operated to the sutisfaction of the 
assembly, perhaps owing tothe badness of the 
weather and its effects on the draggled, uniipe 
grain. With McCormick’s a very different result 
was obtained. The machine is so well known 
in our Wheat-growing districts that I need only 
remark that it is the same ridiculed by one of the 
great London Journals as “a cross between an 
Astley’s chariot, a treadmill and a flying ma- 
chine,” and its uncouth appearnce has been a 
standing butt for the London reporters at the 
Exhibition. It was the ready examplar of Amer- 
can distortion and absurdity in the dom:in of 
Art. Itcame into the field at Mechi’s therefore 


to confrout a tribunal (not the official but the 
popular) already prepared for its condemnation. 
Before it stood John Bull, burly, dogged and de- 








made up and his sentence ready to be recorded. 
Nothing disconcerted, the brown, rough, home- 
spun Yankee in charge jumped on the box, start- 
ed the teem ata smart walk, setting the blades of 
the machine in lively operation, and commenced 
rakiog off the grain in sheaf-piles ready for bin- 
ding, cutting a breadth of nine or ten feet clean- 
ly and carefully, as fast as a pair of horses can 
comfortably step. There was a moment, and but 
a moment, of suspense; human predjudice could 
hold out no longer; and burst after burst of invol- 
untary cheers fromthe whole crowd proclaimed 
the triawnph of the Yankee “tread-mill.”” That 
triumph has been the leading topic in all Agri- 
cultural circles. The Times’ report speaks of it 
as beyond doubt, as placiug the harvest absolute- 
ly under the farmer’s control, and as ensuring a 
complete and most auspicious revolution in the 
harvest operations of this country. I would glad- 
ly give the whole account, which, grudgingly to- 
ward the inventor, but unqualified as to the ma- 
chine, speaks of the latter as ‘securing to English 
farming protection against climate and an econo- 
my of labor which must prove of incalculable ad- 
vantage.” Very well for “across between an 
Astley’s chariot,a flying machine anda tread- 
mill.?? 

Mr McCormick, I hear,is probaly now on 
his way hither from the United States, and will 
be rather astonished on landing to find himself a 
lion. Half adozen makers and sellers of Agri- 
cultural implements are already on the wa‘ch far 
him, and ifhe makes his bargain wisely, he is 
morally sure ofa fortune from England alone. 
His machine and its operator were the center of 
an eager circle to-day, and if five hundred of the 
former were to be had here, they would all be 
bought withinamonth. There is to be another 
public trial, merely to place beyond doubt its 
capacity to cutdry and ripe grain as well as green 
and wet; but those who have seen it work in the 
States will not eare much for that. 





QUANTITY oF SEED WHEAT PER AcrE.— Mr. 
R. B. Wolfe, near Newport, England, has tried 
many experiments with different quantities of 
seed and different widths of drills; eight inches 
apart gave the best returns on strong clay lands. 
We suspect that the berry of this wheat is some- 
thing like a third larger than the seed of white 
wheat generally sown in this country, and con- 
sequently six pecks form no more plants than 
four would be of sraaller grains; it is ithportant 
that seed be covered at a unilorm depth—a re- 
sult best attained by the use of a good drill.— 
Genessee Farmer. 
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PLANK ROAD TOLLS. 

The tolls whici the farmers pay on Plank roads 
are not taxes in one sense of the term—they are 
saved in the larger loads they are enabled to 
draw, the great speed at which they are enabled 
to travel, the wear and tear of harness, gearing 
and animal strength; and finally if it were for 
nothing more than the pleasure of riding on the 
smooth Plankroad in comparison with an old 
corduroy one; heard hearted must be the man 
who would not pay for it.—Scientific American. 

There is another advantage arising to a com- 
munity from Plankroads which we have never 
mentioned, and that is, they relieve the public 
of a large amount of road tax. Were there no 
Plankroad, the road Commissioner wou!d have 
to expend more tou keep up a good, pe:manent 
thoroughfare than probably the tolls froin the 
so town through which it passes will ainount te, 
that a large amount of tolls is saved in road tax, 

Then in collecting tolls you only tax snch as 
are immediately benefitted by the road and every 
man pays in proportion to the amount he uses it. 
The man who lives away from it and has a good 
marketroad upon which he can go quicker and 
cheaper than by using the Plankroad pays no tax 
atall. But if the town would have to keep up a 
public thoroughfare where the Plankroad ts loca- 
ted he would have to pay his tax towrrds it, al- 
though he would derive no benefit from it. It 
aj pears that the taxes collected inthe shape ol 
tools are most just. 

It must also be remembered thata Plankroad is 
taxable property, and yields a revenue towards 
supporting the expenses of the county, which 
otherwise would have to be collected from other 

property, thus curtailing the ordinary taxes of 
the masses by creating an extraordinary amount of 
taxable property in the county.—Free Trader. 








FLAX CULTUREIN THE WEST. 

We clip the following from the Chicago Ad- 
vertiser. 

Col. E. D. Baker has secured the patent right 
for preparing and working flax by machinery in 
several of the Western States. He arrived in 
this city yesterday, and is considering where to. 
make his head quarters. 

He bas with him specimens of the flax in every 
stage from the straw to the manufaetured cloth. | 
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the glut which an over-stocked wheat culture 
has produced. 

It wiil be particularly valuable to those farip . 
ers whose lan¢s bave proved unfavorable to wheat 
and open a new source of wealth to the Nort) 
Western S'ates. 

Col. Baker isat the Tremont House, and wij; 
be pleas-d to exhibit his specimens, and commu. 
nicate any desirable inforination to those who 
feel an interest in the machinery for operaticn 
and culture or prepara’ ion of this important stcple, 


oO 
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ATTENTION To YounG CaTrLeE,— The essen. 
tial requisite to perfection in an animal is gener. 
ous and careiul feeding from its birth. Many 
farmers neglect their young cattle and expect 
to repair the neglect by over feeding when fat. 
tening for market. This is a gross error. The 
constitution of young animals suffer severely from 
hard fare, and the farmer who neglects his year- 





lings, will never succeed in rearing as fine cows 
and oxen, as he that froin the hour of tLeir birth 
gives his stock his careful attention and provides 
good feed in suitable quantities, and comfortab! 
shelter from the inclemencies of the weather.— 
By careful attention we do not men unnat- 
ural forcing, as this is frequently as prejudicial cs 
neglect, buta kind, genervus, judicious trea’ men! 
which keeps the animal continually thriving.— 
[ Pent. Farm Journal. 





‘ 
CAUSE OF THE Poratro Rot.—We converse 


witha gentleman from the country yesterday 
who has taken much pains to inform himself as 
to the cause of the potate rot, which is prevail- 





ing to a considerable extentin this vicinity. He 
informs us that a small worm works itsel! into 
the stalk, just above the ground, eats out the 
substance and superinduce-iot, This worm § 
80 impervious to the ordinary remedies for de- 
stroying insects of the kind, that the strongest 
lye bas no effect upon it.—[ Miner’s Express. 





Tue LARGEST YIELD oF WHEAT IN THE 





Country.—Jas, F. Baugh, who lives two miles 
above Naylor’s store, in this county, rai ed this 
season, on ten acres of ground, three hundred and 
twenty-six bushels of wheats averaging a fiac- 
tion over thirty-two bushels and a half per acre. 
Mr. Baugh tives in whatis called the Dardenne 
Prairie. Ths ten acres of ground was new 


That which is ready for the machinery resem- prairie, broken up in the months of June and 
bles a sample of superior Sea Island cotton and July last; it had become mellow and thoroughly 


the fiber, though fine, is ofgreat strength. | 


‘rotted before the wheat was sown. The qnelity 


This will be introducing a new and valuable| of wheat sown was the common red chaff.—[S’. 
crop to our farmers, and relieve the market from! Charles Chronotype. 
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FRUIT AS FOOD. 


In our wanderings among the farmers of 


the West, and particularly Missouri, we 
have been surprised to find so little atten- 
tion paid to the cultivation of fruit. We have 
been repeatedly on large farms, owned and 


occupied by wealthy men who raised thou- | 


sands of bushels o‘corn an{ wheat, and tons 
ofhemp and tobacco, who had not a peach 
tree on their farms, although these farms had 
been in cultivation ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years. Neither had they, in many instan- 
ces an apple fit to be eaten, and as forthe 
small fruits and berries why they never 
thought enough of themto try to cultivate 
them. Such families live onthe same diet 
alithe year round. Hog meat, putty bis- 
cult, strong coffee, very few vegetables less 
fruit, and now and then a little wild meat 
ora chicken; and yet the climate is held 
accountable for the bilious diseases so pre- 
valent during the latter part of summer and 
the beginning of autumn. We verily be- 
lievethatif the people of the west would 
eat less fat meat and hot heavy bread, and 
more fruit, and vegetables, and fresh beef 
and mutton, and would drink less strong 
coffee and more cold water, one half of these 
diseases would disappear from among us. 
Facts will bear us out in these assertions. 
Take the city of St. Louis, as an example. 
The sickly season commences here in May, 
when there is nothing in market but old 
potatoes, and green crude salads and 
greens. Most of the poorer classes live 
on salt provisions, and are cut off entirely 
from the use of every kind of fruit. For 
eight or ten weeks the sickness is always 
severe, and the,mortallity terrible. This 
is the period when cholera sweeps 
down its victims, when dysentary, diar- 
rhoea, summer complaint, and every form 
of disease of the bowels carry anguish into 
so many stricken families, but no sooner 
does ripe fruit make its appearance in mar- 
ket, in such quantities andat such prices as 
to bring it within the reach of all classes, 
than these diseases disappear, and the city 
rapidly gains a reputation for health. And 
thus it weuld be in the country, if the peo- 
ple made as free use of fruit as the people 
of the city do. In corroboration of the views 
we present two extracts, one froma New 
Orleans paper, and the other from the Bos- 
ton Cultivator: 


—_————— 

| Gen. Felix Houston though a military man 
| has peaceably effecteda bloodless revolution by 
breaking down the peach monopoly in this city. 
That most delicious of all fruit has been almost 
“under an embargo here for yearsuwing to the 
| enormous prices put upon them and has been ef- 
| fectuaily excluded from the table of the poor.— 
| Twenty-five cents have often been paid fora sin- 
‘gle peach. ‘lo puta stop to this Gen. Houston 
has planted on his estate near Port Hudson, on 
-high, clay land, forty thousand trees of the 
choicest varieties so as to have a succession of 
fruit from May until November. He is prepar- 
ing to plant fifty thousand additional trees.— 
| This great orchard is within a few hours run of 
| this city and every day in the week his agents 
in this city Scott, and Robinson ,will be furnished 
with new supplies. ‘Ihey can be had at their 
great peach depot 18 Cana) street, or at the va- 
rious stands at very low rates. Peach pie, 
peach coblers, peach marmalade, and peaches 
and milk, may now go onthe poor man’s table, 
thanks to the enterprise and liberality of Gen. 
Houston. 


That eminent physician, Dr. Stone—in whose 
blunt sayings there arealways deep thought and 
sound phiosophy—-yesterday declared that 
tiouston’s movement Was worth a thousard quar- 
_antines for the health of New Orleuns. ‘No 
more scurvy said the doctor, ‘Eat stewed 
peaches if you§would keep off indigestion. Plen- 
ty of fruit for the people and no yellew tever. 

The statistics of Gen. Houston’s plantation 
verify this remark. Before he bought it, great 
mortality prevailed there. One of its former 
owners lost fifty negroes. He whipped his ne- 
groes whenever they were caught eating a peach, 
a melon, or an apple. (Gen. Houston has 
one hundred slaves on his place. He plants 
thirty acres of melons, His negroes live in 
the peach orchard. He whips them unless they 
eat the best and choicest—and this they take 
care todo! There have been but three deaths 
on the place—and these were old obstinate ne- 
groes, “who? would not eat peaches.” 


This much from the Sunny South, now 
let us hear what is said upon the same sub- 
ject at the North. A writer in the Boston 
Cultivator, who says he has planted, grafted 

and budded over one thousand fruit trees 
says: 


I must say a few words forsupporting the ideas 
already advanced in favor of planting trees by 
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the way side, but I wonld not have them plant-/ Inregard to what isthe most profitable crop 
ed only there but I would plant them on the | I would say much depends on the season, and 
thousand hills; in every valley and over extend- | the character of the soil you wish to cultivate.— 
ed plains. I would have fruit trees cover the On dry, sandy loam, potatoes or wheat would not 
vast numbers of acres over which our cattle roam. | be likely to yield a very great profit; but such 
Let fruit be raised in vast quantities, and free- | land under proper management would produce 
ly eatenby all. Let fruit and simple home made | large crops of Indian corn, rye, buekwheat, or 
bread constitute very many frugal weals, ana/clover. In a hot, dry season, our grass and grain 
this would give more gustatory pleasure in eat- | crops would suffer from droug!it, while we 
ing than any other kinds. Eat raw fruit with | might obtain an excellent crop of corn; but 
bread, or make itinto sauce, or boil it to a jelly, | in a cold, wet season, this would be reversed.— 
and then crum in bread, and you have food which | Considering these circumstances, I believe it is 
a king would relish, if he knew its beneficial | best to raise a variety of crops, selecting such 
results on the human system and thereby on the | soils as would be most congenial to the nature of 
whole human family and thus to future genera- | the crops. I believe that in whatever circum- 
tions yet unborn. Let fruit be used mostly in| stances a farmer may be placed, the grass crop is 
the plage of meat, butter, spice, fermented, stim- ‘the most important, if not the most profitable; 
ulating drinks and many other injurious articles | for we depend on this to keep our stock throuzh 
of diet, and then see the beneficial results pro- | our long and cold winters; every increase of this 
duced. It would not make people worse as one | adds to the manure heap, and cousequently to the 
expressed it, but vastly better; more like moral, | productiveness of the farm. 

intellectual and physical beings; mstead of sel-| But my main object isto state a few facts I 
fish, ignorant and degraded beings, they would be have learned in relation to the subject. For the 
a people of commanding appearance and their | last two years I have kept a journal of the oper- 


aims would be high, noble, exhalted and every 
way praiseworthy, they would be, “veritably 
thegons and daughters,” of our great and glorious 
Creator. Their free use with ripe vegetables 
and bread would in time infuse new life and 
vigor into our race, and forever banish many of 
the ills which man is heir to, and in its place, new 
joys and pleasures never before known, would 
spring up to cheer man onward to that bigh and 
exalted destiny to which we are all tist and 
swiftly hasting. Let worthless brush be pluck- 
ed up, and in their place plant your fruit trees, 
by the wayside, on the innumerable hills, and 
in verdant vallies; and let the work go on till ev- 
ery waste spot in our happy New England, yea, 
in happy America, is covered with waving and 
productive trees, whose delicious and mellow ap- 
ples will cause the weary, hungry and thirsty 
traveller to turn his footsteps thither and repose 
awhile under its refreshing breeze, and partake 
of the tempting and luscious fruit. 


We add our word to this and say “plant 
trees, in your fields, your dooryards, along 
the highway, by your fences, and in your 
gardens. ' 

That the raising of good fruit is a profit- 
able, as well as a pleasent and healthy busi- 
ness is capable of demonstration. On this 

int we cut the follewing from the Maine 


armer: 


ations on the farm, in order to ascertain the real 
and comparative value of each crop. From this 

| [learned that some crops, which before I con- 
sidered the most profitable, yielded jess net pro- 
fit that some others. 

It appears also that the apple gives the 
most net profit. In the table the costof gath- 
ering the apples, which was done by hand, is all 
that is included. If pruning and other labor had 
been reckoned, it might, have doubled the cost. 
Except the apples, the hay stands highest in 
point of profit. Indian corn stands next. 





CLEARING AND FENCING. 


The late Henry Coleman—whose labors in 
the cause of agriculture can hardly be estimated 
too highly,—states that “the great and distin- 
guishing difference between British and Ameri- 
can agriculture consists in the entire freedom of 
the cultivated fields of England from rocks, and 
stones. Wherever they existed, they have been 
removed and there is nothing to impede the pro- 
gress of the plow. In England, too, on all the 
improved and cultivated lands, there is a neatness 
and finish, that, at once strikes the eye with plea- 
sure; everything is done, as it were, by] line and 
measure; the corners and headlands are thorough- 
ly clea: red the diches are kept unobstructed; the 
crops in are drilled strait lines, anda recently 





plowed field resembles a plaited ruffle from the 
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jroning board of a neat laundress.” Such exact- 
ness, headds, is exceedingly beautiful; and tho’ 
it may appear at first to consume much time, it 
would be found more economical inthe long 
run than the slovenly ways in which things are 
often done in many places, which he does not 
choose to mention. 

Another peculiarity of British farming, which 
it might be well for the American farmer to 
adopt, is the economy in fencing. There are 
many farms in England with scarcely a sub- 
division. Pastures for sheep and cattle, must of 
course, be sepetated by fences, of some kind or 
other, from the cultivated fields and meadows 
but these seemto be all the fences that are abso- 
lutely necessary. “The loss of land (says Mr. 
Coleman) by too many fences, the loss of time 
in cultivating numerous small fields instead of 
one ortwo large ones, on account of the neces- 
sity of more fiequent turnings, and the actual 
cost of making and maintaining the fences them- 
selves, (not to add that they are a shelter for 
weeds and a liarbor for vermin) are serious con- 
siderations. 





IMPROVEMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


OF CATTLE. 
It may be laid downas a general rule that the 


climate and soil of any locality, where it is in- 
tended to raise a herd of cattle, should influence 
the decision as to the breed of animals to be se- 
lected. The particular purposes® too, for which 
they are required, should have due consideration, 
as it has been shown that in almost every breed 
some peculiarity exists. In the choice of fe- 
males it will often be found difficult, and indeed 
almost imp ossible, to obtain such as are altogeth- 
er desirable. The breeder who is willing to sell 
a first-rate bull calf will on no account part 
with any of his best heifers. 
chiefly the selection and application of the 
male animal that the breeder must depend upon 
for improving his herd. This is of course a 
work of time, and requires both patience and 
skill to bring it to a successful issue;but when we 
observe the satisfactory results which have been 
produced by this system in breeds of cattle, no 
one ought to be discouraged by the above men- 
tioned difficulty. 

In the selection of a male animal of any breed 
whatever, it is highly important to trace, if pos- 
sible, the different qualities for which his ances- 
tors have been remarkable. It is well known 


that the good or bad qualities of the dam of the 
sire arealmost invariably imparted, in a greater 
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or less degree, to his progeny; and not for one 
generation alone is this the dase, but it may fre- 
quently be traced through a long line of blood. 
In nothing is this training back so clearly shown 
as the manner in which colors will break out, 
even in remote generations. Having decided, 
then, upon the qualities we wish to see predom- 
inate,let the male animal be chosen froma family 
possessing them. If milk is desired, a bull de- 
scended from,a cow that is a good milker should 
be used; and the same as to the other proper- 
ties. 

The difficulty of combining fattening and milk- 
ing qualities in tle same animal is generally felt 
and acknowledged; but it is a law of nature that 
this combination cannot takejplace? The prin- 
ciples of physiology forbid us, I think, to affirm 
that such is the case; and the fact of a cow pro- 
ducing a large quantity of butter is a proof that 
her food is readily converted into fat; besides 
which, it is a matter of frequent experience for 
deep milking cows, when, from age or other 
causes, they are dried, to grow rapidly into fine 
carcases of beef. By studying more closely the 
habits of our animals, and paying due attention 
to those qualities in the selection of §the males, I 
cannot help thinking that the valuable combina- 
tion of milking and feeding properties may be 
attained. 

These remarks will be found to apply ia an 
equal degree to strength of constitution and gen- 
eral hardihood. ‘Fortes creantur fortibus? is an 
old axiom; and the descendants of delicate or 
diseased animals, however healthy they may ap- 
pear, will rarely beget stock possessing sound 
constitutions. Temper, too, isa matter of con- 
siderable importance, as it invariably runs in dif- 
ferent families, and no fretful, irritable animal is 
ever a good milker or quick feeder. One conclu- 
tion to be drawn from these facts is, that even 
in small herds it can rarely be a right practice to 
use only one bull, Perfect animals are seldom,if 
ever met with; and it,isin the correction of each 
other’s deficiencies; by matching the male and 
female properly, that improvements aloae can be 
effected. 


Although some breeders contend for the sys- 
tem of in-and-in breeding, my observations of its 
effects on different races of animals impels me 
to an opposite conclusion; and although I 
believe that the useof strong and healthy males 
may in some degree modify the evils and preserve 
soundness of constitution, and that close-breed- 
ing deteriorates the milking more than the feed- 
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ing propensities on the stock, yet of one thing I 
am fully convinced—namely, that if the system 
be long persevered in, size cannot b> maintained. 
This important quality being lost, all other ex- 
cel'ences are of little avail; for what can be 
worse than the small, stunted, and therefore use- 
Jes: and unprofitable progeny of a naturallylarge 
race of animals. 

The treatment of milch cows will materially 
infinence the quantity and quality of their milk; 
and the judicious use of roots and artificial food 
in moderate quantities during the winter months 
generally yield a liberal return. Itis, however, 
extremely important not to overload the stom- 
ach, or give anything which may canse indiges- 
tion; for so intimate is the connection between 
the stomach and the udder, that the slightest 
disorder in the former is immediately communi- 
cated to the latter, to the injury of the milk.— 
Smal! quantities of food given frequently are,I be- 
lieve, more conducive to | ealth and the prouue- 
tion of milk than an unlimited and constant sup- 
plv of roots, hay, &c., &c. The quantity of the 
water is also a matter of great importance, and 
one which is frequently overlooked, if we may 
judge from the filthy compound which some cat- 
tle are allowed to drink. They are frequently 
watered al a dirty horse-pond adjoining the farm- 
yard, contaminated by the excrement of cattle 
and the drainage of dung-heops. Canit be doub- 
ted that soimpurea liquid must produce disagree- 
able effects on the milk inthe first place, and 
eventually on the health of the animals? A lib- 
eral supply of pure water, especially during the 
bot summer months, is highly conducive to the 
well-doing of milch cows. During pregnancy 
[have no donbt great injury is often inflicted by 
the use of improper food, such as bad, mouldy, 
or mow-burnt hay, large quantities of straw, &c., 
unmixed with other substances of a more nutri- 
ious nature. 

Derangement ofthe stomach and digestive or- 
gans has a general influence on the constitution 
of the animal, and in a state of disease the foe- 
tus cannot be properly nourished, and a stunted 
puny progeny must bethe result. From repeat- 
ed trials I am quite convinced that nothing can 


supply to the young calf the loss of its mother’s 
milk for the first three or four months, and I be- 


lieve it will pay in many instances to provide 
foster-mothers, making one cow bring up two 
calvesatatime. A calf reared in this way will 
be stronger, larger, and healthier than another, 
two months older, deprived a/most immediately 
of new milk, no matter what other substitutes 
are supplied. 
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From Mr. Fortune’s Report to the London Hortj- 
cultural Society. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 
AMONG THE CHINESE. 


Ornamental gardening has long been cultiva- 
ted among the Chinese, and the fcllowing is a 
specimen ofit which Mr. Fortune Saw on visit- 
ing a retired Mandarin at Ningpo:— 

Both his house and garden are unique in their 
way, but they are most difficult to describe, and 
mustbe seen to be appreciated. In this part of 
the country, the buil.ling of artificial rockery is 
so well understood that the resemblance to na- 
ture is perfect, aud it tormsa principle feature 
in every garden. This old gentleman has the dif- 
ferent parts of his house joined together by rude 
looking caverns and what at first sight appears 
to be a subterraneous passage, leading from room 
to room, through which the visitor passes to the 
garden, which lies behind the house. The small 
courts,of which a glimpse is caught in passing 
through, are fitted up with this rock-work; 
dwarf-trees are planted here and there in various 
places, and creepers hang down naturally and 
gracefully, until their ends touch the little ponds 
of water which are always placed in front of the 
rock-work.§ These sinall places being passed, 
we are againledthrough passages like those al- 
ready noticed; when the garden, with its dwarf- 
trees, vase,rock-work, ornamental windows, and 
beautilul flowering shrubs, is suddenly opened to 
the view. It must be understood, however, that 
all which I have now described is very limited in 
extent; but the most is tnade of it by windings 
and glimpses through rock-work, and arches in 
the walls, as well as by hiding the boundary 
with a mass of shrubs and trees. 

The dwarfed trees of China are acurious ex- 
«mple of the patience and ingenuity of this peo- 
ple. ‘Some ofthe specimens are only afew in- 
ches high, and yet seem hoary with age. Not 
only are they trained to represent old trees in 
miniature, bul some are made to resemble the 
tashionable pagodas of the country, and others 
different kinds of animals, amongst which the 
deer seerns to be the favorite. Junijpers are 
generally chosen for the latter purpose, as they 
can be the more readily bent into the desired 
form; the eyes and tongue are added afterwards, 
and the representation altogether is really good.” 
The pretty little plant, Lycopodium, which of- 
ten naturally takes the very form of a dwarf tree 
in miniature, 1s a great favorite with Chinese 
gardeners; and on Mr. Fortune once asking them 
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the cause of their admiration—“Oh!” they ex. 
claimed in Canton English—*oh! he too muchia 
handsome! He grow onlya leete and a leete ev- 
ery year; and suppose he be one hundred years 
oula, he only so high,’—holding up their hands 
an inch or two higher than the plant. ‘The pro- 
cess of dwarfing is mainly founded on the prin- 
ciple that anything which stints the formation 
of the sap, or retards its free circulation, also 
impedes the formation of wood and leaves. But 
the first step in the process is said to be, to select 
the very smallest seed from the smallest plants; 
next the seedlings (o1 cuttings) are put into pots 
narrow and shallow, and getno more water than 
what barely suffices to keep them alive. While 
the hranches are forming, they are tied downand 
twisted in various ways: the points of the leaders 
and strong growing ones are generally nipped 
out: and every means taken to discourage the 
productions of young shoots of any degree of 
vigor. Sometimes, as in the case of peach or 
plum trees, which are often thus dwarfed, the 
plants are thrown into a flowering state; and then, 
as they flower freely year after year, they have 
little inclination to make vigorous growth.— 
Whatever may be thought of the taste which dic- 
tates the rearing of such curious monstrosities, 
it is suffieiently evident that the process exhibits 
much ingenuity, and no little practical acquain- 
tance with the physiology of vegetable life. 


Drilling and sowing, and the steeping of seeds 
are practiced, and have been long known to them; 
and in the two important matters of manures and 
irrigation, they are unsm passed, perhaps unrival- 
ed, by any nation in the world. 

Agriculture in China bas been from time imme- 
morial fostered by the government as peculiarly 
the national pursuit, and it has well repaid tne 
imperial patronage. Ina country nearly as large 
as all Europe, and far more densely peopled— 
containing, in fact, more than a third of the 
whole human race—the population live more 
comfortably than any other nation on the globe. 
No emigration has issued from its shores—no 
myriads have been exiled, in order to make room 
for others at home; yet never has there been a su- 
perfluity of labor, or a deficiency of food. Con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing in populstion,each 
new myriad has been a fresh increase to the 
power and resources of the State; while the in- 
vidious extreines of poverty and riches (that 
bane of other old States,) is there unknown, and 
Wealth is more equally divided than in any civili- 





zedcountry. Undisturbed on their little farms, 
the people are contented and happy; and with 
compatatively little commerce, and no manulac- 
tures, (viewed as aseparate emp oyment,) the 
empire has continued for long centuries in peace- 
ful prosperity. There the home consumers have 
ever maintained the home producers in prosperi- 
ty, the only opening of new markets has been 


found in the increase of the population—the on- 


ly emigration has been to the side hill and the 
marsh. Sismondi the great French historian and 
philosopher, declares thatthe real bone and 
muscle ofa nation is its agricultural population, 
and recently predicted the coming ruin of the 
older States of Europe from the evident decline 
oithis class of their people. This opinion of 
the Western sage finds a remarkable correbera- 
tion in the remote Evsi; and tlie voice of three 
thousand years experience, wafted to us from the 
distant shoresof China, combines with nearer 
evidence to make us uphold :griculture as the 
healthiest, happiest,and wost natural ofall nation- 
al pursuits. 





CULTIVATION oF Tea IN THE U.S.—A corres- 
pondent ef the New Yerk Journal of Coumerce, 
writing fiom Greenville, S\uih Carolina; gives 
an account of some tea of his own raising, by 
which it appears that there is a portion 
of ou widely extendel country which 
posseses the capability of producing tea which 
will rival that of China. He says: 


“T have now before me a pot olfresh green tea, 
from my own plantation, the first | have enjoyed, 
Having no experimental evidence in this couutry 
ofthe elfecis of curing teaby solar heat only, 
contrary to the Chinese, Indian, and Javian 
mode of curing by frying or roasting Wm iron ket- 
tles, I felt some reluctence to expose this iny first 
experiment lo the public gaze, aud tierelore con- 
ducted t. e whole, from the picking ol the leaves 
todrinking the tea in a private way. law m och 
gratified with the result of this my first essay in 
inanulacturing American tea. Tie drying is so 
simple that any farmer In the Union cau make 
his own tea, with the same certain'y and ‘Le same 
ease as he can make his own bread. 
grance is not so high as imported Hy-on ‘ea, 
but thetaste is far more pure ondclean im the 
mouth, althongh it leaves the stamp of fresh made 
tea, or rather of tea from afresh leaf. [\-tas vot 


Lhe tra- 


the slightest disogreeable taste, but hes a full de- 
licious flavor, indicating, in an eminent degree, 
perfect purity, and the presence of a swee! re- 
freshing beverage. 


Connoisseurs will probably 
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| 
measure the quality of my tea by their own, to’ 


= we 
it is to obtain their eggs for food, which I think 


which they are accustomed, But the comparison | very probable.— Dollar Newspaper. 


will not hold good. My tea is so peculiar, as 1 | 


always useit in the Chinese way, without sugar | 
or milk, and has the taste of the tea only, and can- 


The solution of Caustic Soda,known as Bleach- 
er’s No. 1 Soda, one pound to the gailon of water 


| and applied to fruittrees, will be found to de- 


not easily be mistaken in the flavor and true pre- | compose not only the dead bark and cause its 


perties of the tea. 
and everything added it isa detriment; if bad use 


as mnuch sugar and milk as will neutralize the | 
bad qualities and leave nothing but the taste of | 
for the last three years, and with entire success. 


sugar and milk. Ido assure you that I am so de- 


lighted with my pot of tea, that I have drank of | 
it half a dozen times whilst writing this arti- | 


cle, and nearly exhausted the teapot. My black 


tea plants, since their removal in April have grown | 
dren, Every body buys them. Every body bends 


much slower than the green tea plants. Indeed 


If the tea be good, anything 
_insects. Mr. Robt. Rennie, of New Jersey, was 


dislodgement, but also the cocoons and ova of 


the discoverer of this application to fruit trees, 
and our associate editor has tried the experiment 


Agricullural Journal. 





PINS. 
Every body uses pins—men women and chil- 


the green tea plant is a more hardy plant than the | them, breaks them, knocks off their heads, and 


black. ” 





loses them. They enter into every operation, 
from the drawing room to the scullery. Go where 


DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN INJURIOUS | you will, if you look sharp, you may calculate 


TO CULINARY CROPS, &c. 


| with certainty upon picking upa pin—in the 


Insects ow TrREES.—A subscriber in Clarks- | Streets; in the cabs, on door steps and mats, in 
boro, N. J.,is informed that the common bark | halls and drawing rooms, sticking in curtains and 


louse is easily and effectually destroyed by wash- | 
ing trees with asolution of potash and water, or 
ley of ashes. 

The leaf ins ect to which he alludes is onl 
more difficult to destroy on account of the curled | 
leaves. A suds of wialeoil soap and water, or 
tobacco boiled in water, will soon end their ca- 
reer. It should be applied with a syringe or 
brush, so as to reach allthe insects. Itmay be 
necessary to repeat the operation, especially af- 
ter rainy weather. These insects are not men- 
tioned in any fruit book to my knowledge. The 
Woody Aphisis the most destructive insect to 
the apple tree yet known. There appear to be 
two kinds. The native are more harmless. The 
foreign kind are more destructive, and are seldom 
in this country, except on imported trees. It is 
asmall white downy insect, lodged in the crevi- 
ses andcrotches of thetrees. Sulphuric acid of 
the shops, three quarters of an ounce diluted with 
seven and a half-ounces of water, will destroy 
them. Be careful of your skin and clothing in 
using the acid. 

‘A Subscriber,” is mistaken in supposing that 
the leaf insects are the young of the ant. If he 
will take the trouble to visit the ant’s nest, he 
will discover they are enveloped in atough case 
of the size of a full grown ant, and are perfectly 
developed when they first come to light, by 
bursting their prison-house doors, Why they 
are attached to these lice, I cannot tell, unless 





| sofas,and paper-hangings.in counting-houses and 


| lawyer's offices, keeping together old receipts 


| and bills,and tragments of papers, in lady’s needle- 
y | work, in shop keeper’s parcels, in books, bags- 


| basket 3, luggage—they are to be found every- 
| where, let them get there how they may, by ac- 
cident ordesign. Theirubiquity is astounding— 


| and their manufacture, being in proportion to it, 


must be something prodigious. There is no ar- 
ticle of perpetual use with which we are so fa- 
miliar; and out ofthis familiarity springs indit 
ference, for there is no article about whose final 
destination we areso profoundly ignorant. We 
know very well the end of things (not half so 
nseful to us) that wear out in t he course of ‘ime, 
or that are liable to be smashed, cracked, chip- 
ped, put out of order, or otherwise rendered una- 
vailable for further service; but of the fate of this 
little article, so universal in its application, so in- 
despensible in its utility, we know nothing what- 
soever. Nobody ever thinks of asking, What be- 
comes of the pins? For our own part, we should 
be very glad to getan answerto that question, 
aud should be much obliged to any person who 
could furnish us with it. 

The question is by nomeans anidle one. If 
we could get at the statistics of pins, we should 
have tremendous revelations. The loss of pins, 
strayed, stolen, and mislaid, is past all calcula- 
tion. Millions of billions of pins must vanish— 
no woman alive can tell how or where—in the 
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course ofa year. Of theactual number fabrica- 
ted, pointed, headed, and papered up for sale 
from one year’s end to another (remember they 
are to be found in every house, large and small, 
within the pale ofcivilization) we shouldbeafraid 
to venture aconjecture; but, judging from what 
we krow oftheir invincible tendency to lose 
themzelves, and our owninveterate carelessness 
in losing them, we apprehend that could such a 
return be obtained, it would present an alarming 
result. Think of millions and billions of pins 
being in course of perpetual disappearance! And 
this has been going on for centuries, and centu- 
ries, and will continue to go on, probably to the 
world’s end. A grave matterto contemplate my 
misters! A pir, in its single integrity, isa trifle, 
atomic, in comparison with otherthings that are 
lost and never foundagain. Butreflect fora mo- 
ment upon pins in the aggregate. The grand sum 
total of human life is made up of trifles—all large 
bodies are composed of minute particles. Years 
are made up of months, months of weeks, weeks 


of days, days of hours, hours of minutes, minutes 
of seconds; and coming down to the seconds, and 


calling in the mnitiplication-table to enlighten us 
we shall find that there are considerable upward 
of thirty-one million of them ina year. Try a 
similar experiment with the pins. Assume any 
given quantity of loss in any given time, and cal- 
culate what it will come to in a circle of centu- 
ries. Most people are afraid of looking into the 
future, and would not, if they could acquire a 
knowledge of the destiny that lies before them. 
Pause, therefore, before you embark in this fear- 
ful calculation; for the chances are largely in fa- 
vor of your arriving at this harrowing conclusion 
that, by the mere force of accumulation and the 
inevitable pressure of quantity, the great globe 
itself must at no very distant day, become a vast 


slapeless mass of pins. 
As yet we have no signs or tokens of thisim- 


peding catastrophy, and are entirely in the dark 
about the process that is insiduously conducting 
us to it; and hence we ask, in solemn accents, 
What becomes of the Pins? Where do they go 
to? How do they get there? What are the at- 
tractive and repulsive forces to which they are 
subject after they drop from us? What are the 
laws that govern their wanderings? Do they 
dissolve and volatize, and come back into the air, 
so that we are breathing pins without knowing 
it? Do they meltinto the earth and go to the 
roots of vegetables, so that every day of our lives 
we are unconsciously dining on them? The in- 
quiry baffles ull scholarship; and we are forced to 





a —_———— 
put up with the obscure satisfaction which Ham- 
let applies to the world of apparitions that there 
are more pins inunknown places and unsuspec- 
ted shapes upon the earth than are drempt of in 
our philosophy.— Harpers New Monthly Mag. 
[The improvements in the manufacture of pins 
are strictly American. During the war of 1812, 
Homer Whitemore, Esq., of New York, inven- 
ted a machine for making a pin entire at one Op. 
peration;] the wire entered the machine at one 
endand not leaving the machine until divided 
into pins—Leaded , pointed, and finishad. This 
machine could only be used to make pins at war 
prices, but since that date Dr. Howe and Mr, Har- 
vey Waters, of Birmingham, Connecticut, have 
each invented machinery which not only make 
the pins entire, but also pierce the paper and 
stick in the pins. Acompany have now in op- 
eration at Birmingham, Con., many hundred of 
these machines, and they consume the enormous 
amount of six tons of brass per week in the man- 
ufacture of pins alone. The action of these ma- 
chines are life-like, and each machine completes 
one hundred pins per minute, ready for the pla- 
ting or tinning process, after which a reparate 
machine receives the pin en-masse and places 
them in rows on papers.—Journal of Agriculture 


AMERICAN IMPLEMENTS IN THE Ex- 
HIBITION., 

“An American,” has addressed a latterto the 
London Times, in which he says:—“I have no- 
ticed in your paper, from time to time, several 
unfavorable allusions to the American Agricul- 
tural implements inthe Great Exhibition. Their’ 
lightness and simplicity of construction seem to 
be taken a prima facie evidence of entire worth- 
lessness. Now, sir, in America—I mean the U- 
nited States—the great object claimed in agri- 
cultural mechanism ofall sorts,is lightness and 
simplicity, as far as may be compatible with the 
requsite strength and reasonable duribility. The 
plow seems to attract more attention than other 
articles,and J must admit that, to persons accus- 
tomed to ponderous iron plows,fourteen or fifleen 
feet long, our light, short, wooden ones, such as 
mat\ could almost carry in his hand, seem more 
ofatoy or curiosity, than an actual thorough 
plow; but appearances are not always to be reli- 
ed upon. Good plowing is done with our plow— 
as good, in all respects, as by any in the world. 
We have, in America, nota few of the best En- 
glish and Scotch farmers. They have brought 
out their favorite instruments, believing the light 
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American plows to be unfit for good work; but a 
very short experience opens their eyes, and they 
socn abandon their heavy plows. 


“There can be no doubt, whatever, but that, 
with our best plows,either common or subsoil, 
two horses can doas much work as three or four 
of equal strength with the English. I have seen, 
at no great distance from London, four horses at 
tandem attached to a plow, and doing two hor- 
ses’ work’ at the slowest pace I have ever seen 
field labor performed. No man could, at this 
day, sustain himself at farming, insuch a man- 
ner, in any part of the world. 


“Ourcartr, wagons,’ cultivators(horse-shoes, ) 
our pleasure carriages, are all light; the more we 
can combine lightness with other requisite prop- 
erties, the better. Our implements are cheap, too. 
The cost of a setof English farm implements, 
would buya farm, and a goodone,in America. 
The thousands of poor emigrants that go there, 
froin this country, find a great advantage in cheap 
and simple implements, and so we all do. There 
are two or three good moddles of farm carts in the 
Exhibition; but, generally, a single wheel is 
heavier than the whole cart ought to be; and, in 
almost all cases, the emply is as heavy as our 
cart loaded. And only imagine, cart-wheels 
alone costing 91 or 101! These, of course, are 
extra articles; but they show to what extremes 
ot cost matters of this sort are carried here. ‘ihe 
practical portion of the English agriculturists 
feel these things ,and complain of them; and com- 
plain of the so-called improvements that are every 

_jear presented—being only an additional cost in 
purchase, and difficulty in understanding and 
working them.’ 


“The English farm laborer is an illustration of 
that general taste for heavy elaborate articles. 
Look at his shoes—they weigh, I know not how 
much; but certainlysthey have wrought-iron nails 
enough in them to almost make a set of shoes 
for a horse.” 


“A Traveller,” writing in the Daily News, has 
the following remarks or the same subject:—“I 
regret the observations that have been made, re- 
specting}the poverty of the display in the Uni- 
ted States portion of the Exhibition; and still 
more, that the Americans should have felt them. 
It is surprising that they should not have per- 
ceived, that examples of concentrated riches 
were not to be expected from a country, in which 
owing to just and impartial laws, wealth is dif- 
fused among the mass of the people. Let them 
look at the Koh-i-noor diamond-~at the gorgeous 





ae 


shawls and embroidery that come from India— 
and remember that these,and such | ke gew -gaws, 
are worn by one, at most a few, ina whole king. 
dom. The picture is not complete. There have 
not been placed beside them the tattered hebili- 
ments that are worn by half the naked multitude: 
No doubt, if the American constitution had p:ovi- 
ded a priviledged individual, or a priviledged or- 
der, to be supported in luxury outof the labors 
of many, their workers in satin and velvet, in 
jewelry and lace, would be moe skilinl {han at 
present. But when they have reflected onthe 
accompaniments that would be necess. ry to such 
a state of things, would be willing to make the 
change? Perhaps not.” 

The Ti.nes, in reference to the American arti- 
cles of furniture, said:—“The only foreign fur- 
niture that remains to be noticed, and is worthy 
of it, from the distinctive character which it pos- 
sesses, is that sent fromm the Usited States. Our 
cousins do nothing like other people, and their 
originality sometimes degenerating their gro- 
tesqueness, is always entertaining, Thus, ihey 
contribute nursery chairs, without legs, support- 
ed onan iron pedestral. Ihey show “a Siam- 
ese chair.” in which two people can sit, face to 
face, with arepublican disregard of convention- 
alities anil etiquette. They exhibit a wonderiul 
sofa chair, the occupant of which can either lie 
down, or sit up, or half recliue at bis pleasure. 
They have rocking chairs, expansive tables, and, 
most astonishing of all—for what does their 


‘autchouc not invade?—they display specimens 
ot India-rabber veneering.” 





A correspondent in the Boston Cultivator, 
speaking of the wheat rust, gives the foilowing 
as the result of his experience: 

“The rust or mildew on wheat is caused by a 
slight drought and a sudden rain, and the sun 
coming out,hot immediately aller, without wind, 
whenthe wheat beriy is about two-thirds full, 
when it gives the wheat such an impetus, that 
it splits the stalk of the grain, which causes the 
sap to ooze out and finally stops the growth of 
the berry. Alterthis tukes place,any person will 
notice thatthe spots on the stalks are ali length- 
ways ofthe stalk, and by taking a sharp knile he 
will find that the stalk 1s split open. Now the 
grain must be about two-thirds full to have this 
take place, and at no other stage of its growth.— 
We believe that manuring with new uurotted ma- 
nure will increase the evil, because it begins to 
work when thegrain needs the least, in the lot, 
sultry weather of July aud Avsust. 
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THE POTATO ROT. 


The following letter from the Salem ( Mass.) 
Observer, in answer to inquiries made by J. W. 
Proctor, Esq., is published with a view of ind ic- 
ing the cultivators of this indispensible esculent 
to thoroughly investigate the cause, and if possi- 
ble. discover a preventive for the potato disease. 
We will cheerfully publish the rusults of such 
experiments as may be forwarded, relative to 
this most important subject. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 7, 751. 

Joun W. Procror, E+q.—-Decr Sir—- Your 
description of the insects on the potato vine, 
with the specimens (though the latter had suf- 
fered some in transmission,) applies well to the 
larve of Crivceris trilineata, described in the 
work on insects injurious to vegetation, page 95- 
96, to which I beg to refer you for particulars— 


at the sametime thanking you for your offer of 


other specimens if required. You may be as- 
sured that this insect has nothing to do 
with the potato rot, which, as far as I can judge, 
has no connection with “insect depredations” of 
any kind. 

A year ortwoafter the potato rot appeared in 
England, a Mr. Smee thought he had discovered 
the cause of it, in the attack» of certain plant- 
lice or aphides, and he wrote a work on the sub- 
ject, and dedicated it to Prince Albert. British 
naturalists, hovever, did not sustain him in his 
views. 

Three or four years ago, some person sent to 
me, through Mr. Cole, a lot ofinsects, which he 
was confident were the cause of the potato rot, 
having,found them in considerable numbers*on 
the vines. They proved to bethe larvae or young 
of a species of Coccinella, or lady-bird as com- 
monly called, an insect innocent of all offence 
against vegetation, and living in all of its stages 
upon plant-lice. 

In the summer of 1849, a young farmer in Wa- 
tertown brought to me a slender, striped, smooth 
caterpillar, (or worm as he called it,) which he 
found burrowing in the potato stalks. I have 
found the same not only in potato stalks, but in 
the stem of the common pig weed. It is the 
larva of a small moth, and though capable of do- 
ing some mischief is by no means so common or 
so abundant as to wariant even a suspicion that 
it was the cause of the potato rot. 

Last summer, the farmer employed by Mr. 
Wm. C. Bond, astronomical observer, announced 
that he had discovered the cause of the potato 
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disease, and stated that it was occasioned by the 
punctures of insects, great numbers of which 
were to be found onthe vines. At my request, 
he collected and sent me several of them in spir- 
it. They proved to be identical with the little 
black juraping beetles that often infest cucumber 
vines, and which are described in my book, 
pages 103-104. These may be the same of those 
mentioned in your communication. 


I could enumerate at least half adozon more 
kinds of insects that are occasionally or always 
to be found, in their season, on the potato vines 
—insects vary in size from the minute black 
Hultica, above mentioned, to the big potato 
worm or Sphinx qninguemaculata—all of them 
destructive according to the extent of their pow. 
ers, but innocent of the great offence, which 
might be charged to them with as much proprie- 
ty as to other insects, of causing the potato ais- 
ease. I will only avert toone more, namely, the 
Baradius trinotatus, an insect for whose bistory 
we are indebted to a ludy, Miss Margarette Mor- 
ris of Germantown. In the larva state it lives 
in the stems of the potato, where it is finally trans- 
formed to alittle grey beetle having three black 
dots on its shoulders. This insect though com- 
mon enough in the middle States‘ I have never 
seen in New England, in the course of 30 years 
observation, and am confident that it must be 
rarely found here, if at all. Mivys Morris when 
she first discovered its habits, thoyght that she 
had detected the real culprit, but has become 
convinced that the potato rot is not caused by 
it, though the ravages of @is insect are admitted 
to be very considerable. 

And now Mr. Flanders comes forth, as the 
claimant of the premium offered for the discovery 
ofthe cause and remedy for this pestilence, tell- 
ing his Excellency, the Governor, that “a ‘black 
bug 'preys upon its leaf until it destroys the vine 
and causes the rootto rot,” §c., §¢. Theclaim- 
ant ought at least to produce the “black bugs,” 
and have them examined by a naturalist, to see 
whether they are native or imported insects. 

As the potato rot has spread over Europe, and 
prevailed there to an alarming extent before it 
reached America, and as the disease found here 
occuis with precisely the same symptoms and re- 
sults as in Europe, it must, wherever and when- 
ever it appears have one common specific cause 
If occasioned by insects, then the insects causing, 
it must be “ol the same kind or species” in all 
regions Where the disease has extended. It 
would be entirely unsophistical, and contrary 
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to all analogy and all experience, to attribute the 
disease to one kind of insect in one country, and 
to an entirely different kind of insect in another 
country—to aphides in England, to “black bugs 
in America, to “lady birds” in Massachusetts, 
and tothe “Baridius trinotatus in Pennsylvania, 
It is a well established fact that the insects of 
of America and of Europe are not identical, ex- 
cepting only in those few ca ses where some one 
#pecies of one country has been introduced hy 
the intervention of man into the other country. 
It has neverbeen shown, and I think never will 
be proved, that any one species of insects, of suf- 
ficiently destructive powers to prove extensively 
injuriousto the potato crop, is to be found alike 
on the potatoes of Europe and America; and un- 
til euch proof is produced I shall continue to 
maintain the opinion that I have ever held, that 
insects have no concern or connection with the 
potato disease, 

I have written out my views hastily, but some- 
what at length, on this important subject—as 
your inquiries and observations seem designed 
to call for my opinion. But tho’ perfectly wil- 
ling, asin the present case, to express an opin- 
ion, when asked, I have no wish to set in judg- 
ment upon others, and might have maintained a 
reserve upon the Jatest humbug concerning the 
potato pestileace, if your own sagacity had not 
led you to suspect the smallness of its preten- 
tions. With respect, yours 

T. W. HARRIS. 


Mr. R. Howell, writing from Nichols, 
Tioga county, says; 

“A considerable portion of the wheat 
crop is harvested in this vicinity, and a 
large portion remains to be har, ested. The 
wheat crop, although considerably injured 
by the winter, where the insects have not 
made their appearance is very good; the 
grain being plump and fine. But the in- 
sects haye injured, more or less a majority 
of the fields in this vicinity. The insect 
that infests the wheat is the larva ot the 
grain moth or fly. This insect is erroneous- 
ly called by the mass of the people, the wee- 
vil. The tsect deposits its eggs in the 
head of the wheat, about the time of blos- 
soming, wherethey are found around the 
young grain. Jn examining some lots I 
found, by removing the chaff from around 
the kernels, from one to halfa dozen of the 
insects, The larvathat does the mischief 
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is ofan orange color, and from one-eighth 
to a tenth of an inch in length, and of the 
thickness of a sewing-thread. Some heads 
have but few insects: when that is the case 
the grains that have none are unusually 
large, while others that have but one in- 
sect are deformed, out of shape, being ind«n- 
ted wherethe insects have lain, while in 
other cases they have wholly destroyed the 
grain. The grain is found in all stages of 
destruction, from large deformed graiis to 
those that are wholly eatenup. ‘They are 
generally foundthe most numerous around 
the edges of the fields. This is the second 
year of the insect of this species, in this vi- 
cinity. In the north part of the town of Os- 
wego they haye appeared three years, Last 
year they did but little damage in this town 
although they about destroyed a lot of spring 
wheat for us. I have heard of but two or 
three lots that are wholly destroyed this 
year by the insect, but they are more cr 
less in nine-tenths of the wheat inthis vi- 
cinity; they appear, to infest the most late 
sown wheat, or that which keeps green the 
longest. We harvested, a few days since, 
about one-half of a lot of wheat, of nearly 
twelve acres, one half of which was sova 
with Talavera wheat, which was very 
fine; this bids fair to be a valuable variety, 
in this vicinity; it has been tried in this 
town but two or three years. Our lot is of 
the red and white variety, and © ~~" = then 
our old variety the crate or ve.. afi,” 

CuLTIVATING BLackBerries.—Tie Missa- 
chusetts Agriculturist says they culliv ote the 
blackberry in the vicinity of Boston, An ld pa-- 
ture is bioken up, the sprouts arepianted im rows 
in October, and kept clear of weeds, and cthet- 
wise treated like raspberries. The fruit thus pio- 
duced is of the size and flavor which -urpri es 
those who are oniy acquainted with the wild 
blackberry. The American species has a more 
agreeable flavor than the European. There are 
also different varieties of the American fruit, even 
in its wild state, from which a selection might 
be made. 


LQ. 





fAsPaRAGUs.—Ags asparagus is esteemed one 
of the greatest delicacies which the garden af- 
fords, no persons fond of it should be unaequain- 
ted with the method of produeing it, if practica- 
ble, in every month of the year. 
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THE ORCHARD. 
RANDOM THOUGHTS AND OB-ERVATIONS 
ON POMOLOGY, 

AND KINDRED sUBJECT+, IN ILLINOIS AND THE 
West 
BY JOHN A. KENNICOTT,. 

( CONTINUED. ) 





A northern or western exposure will preserve 
the tree and its incipien’ fruit, when a southern 
or eastern one would often be met by a bright 
sun, a sudden thaw, aud a certain injury or 
death, 

Some wrifers reol opinion that a western as- 
pect for peaches is a dangerous one in winter, 
on account of ourcold winds olways coming from 


that quarter during that seasons and truth to say, 





our peach buds are “winter killed’? four times | 


while they are spring killed onee. But further 
south the reverse is the evse. And my exper- 


. 


jence leads meto doub the truth of the above | 


suppositions for my trees, when winter killed, 
have sulfered the mot when fecing the south, 


and least Wien full, exposed t» the north-west, 


I hadmany trees on a southern slope, of which- 
nol one survives, 

Ixsecrs INsuctous tT» Frorr.—In many parts 
ofthis 3S ate, the question of insects is one on 


Of some Vaileties ol iruit, 

I regret to say [ aim not a scientific entomolo- 
gist, and ye [ am tully aware o} the immense 
amount of injury caused by the untold millions 
of these depredators. ‘The farmer suffers as 
much asthe pomologisi, and both are too often 


sunrise, and catching the brettle on sheets, for 
a few weeks, immediately alter they commence 
depositing their seed, will save a fair propotion 
of the crop, on trees thus treated. But few ‘ave 
patience and perseverance, for this remedy.— 
And I fear the Lime treatment may be open to 
to the same objection; for, as near as I ca learn, 
it must be applied as often as may be necessary 
to keep the germ actually covered with the ma- 
terial; for the roughness of the surface seews to 
have something to do with this preventive. 
Allinsects, so far as I have observed, have 
their antipathies, and most of those we depri- 
cate, disli ke strong odors, bitter tastes, and alka- 


‘line bodies. I have sometimes thought that the 


hog disturbed the curculio by his disagreeable 
odor; but it is more probable that the instinct of 
the insect leads him to ‘ear danger from his ap- 
petite, or that the rooting propensity of the ani- 
inal may disturb its progeny in iis earthly bur- 
row. We must take more pains to study the na- 
ture of this insect, before we abandon the culti- 
vation of the plum. 

Tue Rose BuG.—In my vicinity this loath- 


. ?| some insect is confined as ye’, to the flower gar- 
as my peach orchard now is, though at one time | 


den; farther south, they attack every green 


| thing, and destroy much fruit, especially grapes. 


When I was south, they had disappeared; though 
I saw a few on shrubs in the woods, that a farm- 


| ° 
er said was the same bug that had eaten his 
Which depends the eullivauion or abandonment | 


alike ignorant oftie app arance, habits and his | 


tory ot their bu y eheinies. 


I have been asked more than once if I could | 


account for the premature tall of a glorious pro- 
mise of plums. One man who hada fine plum 
yard, told me that be should cut down his trees, 
though they were of choise varietie ,and gener- 
aliy set full. lie had made up his mind that 
choice fruit would not grow in Lilinois. I show- 
ed him the grub of the curculio, and he for the 
first time learned that #n insect destroyed his 
crop. I much doubt of our ever geting rid of 
the cureulio aliogether, but we may find a par- 
tial, if not a certain remedy, which may be 
more readily applied than tiose now known 

I have conversed with many plum growers, 
during the past season; all unite in saying that jar- 
ring che tree regulutly every worning, al or before 





fruit. This insect was not our rose bug. It was 
preying upon the foliage, and appears to be much 
more voracious and more timid than the rose 
bug of our garden, though in general appearance 
not unlike. 

I was tola that bushels had been gathered by 
shaking them upon sheets, from fruit trees and 
vines; still their numbers are so great and their 


food so general, that few persons had attempted 





to fight them systemat ically. 

Tue Measuring Worm.—Through the month 
of June, 1850, these worms were very destruc- 
tive, especially to recently planted fruit trees 
that, from the early drouth, had failed to vegetate 
at once. I have shaken twenty of them from a 
small nursery tree, from which they had eaten 
every leaf. I never knew them troublesome be- 
fore. 

Tua Carerrirtar.—There is a small native 
caterpillar that is always found in groves in 
summer, where he feeds on the leaves of nearly 
every species of tree and shrub. I have never 
noticed himin the orchard until thisseason. In 
the central and western parts of the State, y 
found him in possession of nearly half the apple 


-_— 
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trees. At first he merely eats the cuticle from 
the leaf, which gives the limb on which he fas- 
tens a very skeletou-like appearaice—but as he 
increases in size, he makes sure work,and scarce 
leaves more than the footstalk; and, when fully 
grown and concentrated on the branch or body 
oi a sinall tree, he eats even the bark. This 
worm spins a light but very tough web, ani often 
ties several branches and sometimes the entire 
top of a small tree together. They do not go out 
o! their web for food; and it is very easy to strip 
them off, shroud and all, with the hand, or by 
twisting a stout stick into the nest, when out of 
reach of your hand, you may bring down the 
whole colony; for they do not try to escape, and 
their strong visei.l covering envelopes the worms 
and brings hem away without difficulty. 
Cheseciterpiliars are very disgu-ting objects, 
and are apt to ruin atree, if notremoved. I 
have lately discovered several small trees in my 
nursery, that had been overlooked, and the cat- 
erpillar bas not lefta leafora green shoot on 
them. In central Lilinois, saw them the first of 
July, and I tound them here on my return about 


the last of that mon'h; and now, September 20th, | 


there are still afew to be seen in the center of 
the nests. It is our own fault if they injure us 
for i’ is no trick at all to destroy fifty colonies in 
an hour ortwo;and yet I think I have seen five 
hundred of these nests in an orchard of fifty 
trees—giving it the most ghastly and disgusting 
ap earance imaginable 

There is another gregartous caterpillar, much | 


larver than the one above described, and more} 
voricious ywhich | once mistock for the “cank- 
er mT TR i do not know thet I have, 
ever seen. ) 


herd moves from branch to brane! always taking | 


every leaf before them. 


near June to Oc'ober. ‘They seem to like the 


apple best; but last fall I saw this worm in Mr. | 


H svey’s nursery, near Boston, on the cherry.— | by side, through most orchards, and in every in- 


You will almost always find them in a heap, and 


can easily remove the limb with them on it, or) 
jar ‘hein off into fire or water, in some wessel held | 
by an assistant. For large (rees you may want | 


a ladder; but I have generally found these, aud 

nearly every insect feeding on oliage, rather 

pertial to small trees, when to be found, 
Buiegut, Fire Bricar, Pear Tree Briicat 


&c.—A disease known under the above and oth- | 


er natmnes, las shown itself in my orchard this 
summer. Itcommeaced here abeut the midvle of 
June, in bearing quince trees, The crees a thect- 
ed had been highly maoured last fall, and were 


joaded with flowers this season, and give every | 


Ti is worm has no web, and the | 


[ have found them {rom 


indication of an enormous crop, until the appear- 
ance of this disease. 

At first, | noticed that the seis were withering, 
and in afew days I found the extremities of 
nearly all the shoots blighted. The dead twigs 


were all removed with the knife, and [did not 
see them again until the lastof July, whenI 
found the disease had broken out below the am- 
putation, and in some cases extended to the base 
of the branch, 

About the first of August, I found some very 
thrifty young apple trees some rods from the 
quinces, were diseased, though, in general, but 
but a few shoots of the new wood were involy- 
ed. I amputated a3 before, and apparently with 
better success, than in the quince; still the dis- 
ease was not removed, as the blight again ap- 
peared generally on new shoots of the main 
branches first affected. 

Only two pear trees have suffered, the one 
(Harvard) slightly in extreme leading shoots, 
the other (unknown) in one large main branch, 
which is dead tothe body of the tree, where 
there is also some disease on the side from which 
the limb grew. 

There is one circumstance connected with this 
affection in,my orchard which isa little suspicious 
at the first thought—the blight is confined to one 
corner of mygrounds. But before we conclude 
| that this is evidence of the transmission of the 

| disease from one subject to another, we must re- 
| member that this corner of my orchard had been 
highly cultivated, and I think much too lib- 
| erally manured, while the balance has had no 
| manure, and little cultivation for the last two or 
three ycars. 
| And then, again, in the middle of the State, 
where I found this disease shockingly conspicu- 
ous, I noticed that its aitacks were not circum- 
scribed, healthy and diseased trees standing side 





stance, the thriftiest trees seemed to be the most 
blighted. 

I saw much more of this blight on the east than 
onthe west side of the Illinois river, and I find it 
much more prevaient south than north,and I was 
told that the disease had been noticed in the ap- 
ple last year, and something like it in the pear, 
in previous seasons, though never so destructive 
as at presenf. 

I found the popular opinion of the cause of 
this affection to be the same as that held by 
some good Pomologists, insects. In accoidance 
with this notion, I have looked for insects, and 
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you may have heard, perh ps,that Doctors are | ban:, New York, and not like t 


—— 


hat which has 


famous for finding what theylook for in postmor- | Shown i self in some of my small peir trees 


tem examinations. 

With the aid of a tolerable magnifier, as well 
as my desire to find them,I discovered a few 
grubs, in diseased twigs, and so'ne lively little in- 
sects on the dead leaves, and wood, nd other 
appearances not natural, and yet I have been 
obliged to come to the conclution that these are 
effects of decomposition, rather than canses of 
disease. 

The grubs found (which had certainly killed 
the twig, by entering at the base and working 
up,) did not produce blight, the appearance in 
the case being very different on dissection, and 
something very like the other insects and appear- 
ances were found on shoots dead from other 
causes. 

I therefore believe that we must look for the 
cause of this affectation in the bigh cultivation 
or faulty food of the tree, in the air, or in the 
earth. [think that it is a true epidemic,which at- 
tacks, asin animals, the grossest feeders and en- 
feebled constitutions, in preference to the hardy 
and temperate subjects. 

This disease is not unlike “MILDEW MORTIFI- 
CATION” or “‘dry gangrene” in the human sub- 
ject. If left to itself,“a line of demarcation” is 
formed, and the separation of the living and dead 
parts ensues. It may be best to use the knife 
freely; and yet from my experience, I have 
doubts on this point. I think the quince, which 
was cut the most treely, will never recover. On 
that the disease has certainly maintained itself 
with renewed powers; perhaps we did not cut 
low enough. Another season will be required, 
in order tocome to any satisfactory conclusion 
with regard to this treatment. I do not believe 
that thisdisease isanew one. It has appeared 
before, and then disappeared for years. IthinkI 
have seen something like it in the forest trees a 
year or two ago, and I doubt not that we shall 
see more of it hereafter. I{the disease be more 
prevalent now than it wasa century ago, it is 
because it has more subjects to act upon. 

I think that insects and diseases are not pro- 
portionably more common now, but are more no- 
ticed, because we are beginning to value fruit 
more highly; and the chvice varieties receiving 
higher culture, and becoming more and more en- 
feebled in constitution, and more obnoxious to 
the attacks of the natural diseases and enemies 
of the orchard and garden. 


And, now, isthis disease the pear blight of 
the east? It is not like the disease I sawin Al- 


| brought from New York city, and Cleveland, 





Ohio. In these cases, the body of the tree was 
first attacked; while inthe biight I have been 
discribing, it is first developed in the bark of the 
current year’s wood, or in the circumference of 
the leaves thereon, It most always commences 
near, though not always at the terminal shoot. 
In avery few cases, I have seen twigs at the base 
of aleading shoot affected, and the bark of the 
shoot at the origin of the twigs partially invo ved, 
while the main shoot itself had a healthy appear- 
ance above this spot of disease. 

In a few cases, wood of one, and even two 
years o'd,is dead on the quince trees; and T 
have seen a few inches of one year’s old wood 
dead in the apple and pear; but in general, on- 


ly the currant year’s growth is involved inthe 
mortification. 


What shall we do for this serions affection? I 
am at°a loss to say. Let us not dotoo much — 
Tam inclined tothink that we have manured our 
orchards too highly, and cultivated them too ir- 
regularly—sometimes threugh the whole sum- 
mer, sometimes not all. It were best, perhaps, 
that young trees should receive some culture, 
and that between the middle of October and mid- 
dle of Juneannually. 

It must be born in mind, too, that the past has 
heen the most singular season—very dry until 
July, and very wet since, and fruit trees are 
even now (Sept. 20) making wood rapidly. The 
great prevalence of this disease may be attributed 
to this circumstance. I have some facts that 
seem to favor this idea. On the west <ide of the 
Illinois, and near the Mississippi, where I saw 
bot little blight, there had been more rain in the 
early part of the season. 

Let us watch ard work. Try the knife on 
some, and potash, stiphate of iron, &¢., on the 
bark or at the root of others. Donot despair, 
there must be a remely; or at least a preventive. 
Let us look for if. 

GenerRAt REMARKS ON FxUIT AND Fruit 
CULTURE IN ILEINoIs.—That there were some 
excellent apples and pears grown inthe sonthern 
portion of this State long before the settlement 
of the northern portion thereof, I have no rea- 
son to doubt. Inmy report to “The N. A. Po- 


mological Convention,” I state that I had “no 
certain evidence that there is a fruit tree of a 
cultivated variety, forty years old in Illinois”? — 
nor thirtv. as T have been quoter; and. of course, 


T meant bv “a cultivated variety,” one in gener- 
al cultivation. 
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I have yet ‘no certain evidence” that I was 
far out, in this statement, maugre the strictures 
of the Rev. John M. Peck, in the Western 
Watchman, to which severe handling my loose 
manner of expression had, perhays, made me just- 
ly obuoxious. 

But omitting the reverend gentleman’s not over 
flattering personal remarks, I quote with pleas- 
ure the information he affords on ‘“‘The era of 
Illinois fruit.” He says: 

‘More than thirty years since we feasted on 
luscious pears gathered from trees in Kaskaskia, 
which had been planted about a half a century. 
And should he visit the old settlements in St. 
Clair, Monroe and Randolph counties, we can 
show him the sites of apple orchards planted by 
the first American settlers, after the conquest of 
Illinois by G. R.Clark, the trees,of which attain- 
ed their full growth, performed good service as 
fruit bearers, and died of old age. In 1820, we 
were presented with an apple gathered within 
two miles of our present residence, and which 
measured thirteen inches and a halfin circumfer 
ence. The first generation of orchards in southern 
Illinois, having served their period, have gone 
the way of all the earth.” 

Notwithstanding his personal remarks, I feel 
grateful to Mr. Peck, for he is the only person 
who has offered me the least reliable information 
from “Lower Egypt”—that land of unsurpassed 
fertility—intended by nature the GARDEN OF THE 
west; but the greater portion « f which has fal- 
len, I fear, into the hands of those illy calculated 
to develope its wonderful resources. 

Now, do not misu, 'erstand me, I pray you.— 
The people of this region are men after my own 
heart. I love them and their ways—for I was 
once of them, and my practice, as a farmer, is 
too much like theirs now, and, certainly my feel- 
ings and my acts are often in unison with the 
the natural manners and §{ customs, careless 
hopefulness and “good intentions” of the gen 
uine frontiersman, the legitimate son of the 
south-west. 

Thus much may be allowed me, in answer to 
my questioned pomological accuracy, and the 
charge of partiality tothe north; and permit me 
to add, thatit is my full belief, that were a few 
of our western editors, like Mr. Peck, to unite in 
urging the subject of primary schools and sub- 
scriptions to agricultural and horticultural pa- 
pers, these farmers of the south would soon ex- 
cel us of the north, in fruit culture and general 
farm products, as much as they now do in rais- 





——— 


ing corn and making pork; for that they have 
the best soil and best e':mate, there connot be a 
question. 

And I think the remarks of Mr. Peck, and my 
own recent inquiries, bear out another statement 
of mine in the above named report, to wit: that 
western seedlings are much superior to those of 
the east. For I still presume; trom what infor- 
mation I have been enabled to gather, that the 
‘Jucious pears” and apples mantioned were true 
western fruits. 

I saw some pear trees, the present season, in 
the city of Springfield, the fruit of which, the 
proprietor, Dr. Todd, informed me was truly ex- 
cellent. The Doctor purchased these trees 
twenty five fiears ago, and supposed them to be 
engrafted, but they were unlike any known va- 
riety, and show unmistakable evidence of their 
native origin. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Maaine Ciper.—To grind apples for 
cider | usc my threshing machine. The 
machine is set in a trough fifteen feet 
long, and wide enough to receive it,—the 
machine being placed at one end of the 
trough, which end is elevated some two or 
three inches. 

The ground apples are discharged from 
the machine, are shovelled in the trough; 
which is set so close to the press, as to be 
conveniently shovelled into it. The thresh- 
ing machine being in order to thresh grain, 
needs noalteration to thresh apples; it is set 
in the trough precisely as it sat on the barn 
floor to thresh grain, and fed with a large 
scoop shovel as fast as they can be thrown 
in. Itgrinds theapples well; better than 
any nut machine that [have ever seen, and 
with a speed that will satisfy any one that 
may try it. I grind with two horses: if, 
however itis desired to increase the speed 
add more horse power. 

In order that my machine shall receive 
no injury from the effects of the cider upon 
it, [immediately when done grinding a lot 
ofapples, take away the pumice from the 
machine, then put it in motion, throw ina 
bucket ot water, and then run an armful of 
dry straw through it which will effectually 
dry it in two or three minutes.—[Wes- 
tern World. 


_ Cows well fed in winter give more milk 
in summer. 
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THE FACTORY BOY. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

In the middle of a dark night, Joel,a boy of 
nine years old, heard his name called by avoice 
which, through his sleep, seemed miles away. 
Joel had been tiredenough when he went to bed, 
and yet he had not gone to sleep for some time; 
his heart beat so atthe idea of his mother being 
very ill. He well remembered his father’s death, 
and his motker’s illness now revived some feel- 
ings which he had almost forgotten. His bed was 
merely some clothes spread on the floor, anc 
covered with a rug; but he didnot mind that; and 
he could have gone to sleep at once but for fear 
that had come over him. When he did sleep, 
bis sleep was sound; so that his mother’s feeble 
voice seemed like a call some miles away. 

In a minute Joe! was up and wide awake. 

“Light the candle,’ he could just hear the voice 


“ite lighted the candle and his beating heart 
seemed to stop whenhe saw his mother’s face. 
He seemed hardly to know whether it was his 
mother or no. 

“Shall I call—?” 

“Call nobody, my dear. 
He laid his cheek to hers. 
‘Mother, you are dying,” he murmured. 

“Yes, love, 1 am dying. Itis no use calling 

any one. These little ones Joel.” 

“I will take care of them, mother-” 

You, my child! How should that be?” 

“Why not?” raising himself, and standing at 
his best height. ‘Look at me, mother. I can 
work. [ promise you— 

His mother could not lift her hand, but she 
moved a finger ina way which checked him. 

“Promise nothing that you may not do after- 
ward,” said she. 

“I promise to try, then,” he said; “that ‘little 
sister shall live at home, and never go to the 
work-house.”” HeJspoke cheerfully, though the 
eandle light glittered in the two streams of tears 
on hischeeks. “‘Wecan go on living here; and 
we shall be so—” 

It would notdo. The sense of their coming 
desolation rushed over him in a way too terrible 
to be borne. He hid his face beside her, murmer- 
ing, *O mother, mother!” 

His motherfound strength to move her hand 
now. She stroked his head with a trembling 
touch; which he seemed to feel as long as he 
lived. She could not say much more, She told 


Come here.”? 








him she had no fear for any of them. They would 
be taken care of. She advised him not to waken 
thelittle ones, who were sound asleep on the 
other side of ner,and begged him to lie down till 
daylight and try to sleep, when she should be 


gone. 
This was the last thing she said. The candle 


was very low;and before it went out she was 
gone. Joel had always done what his mother 
wished; but he could not obey her in the last 
thing she had said. He lighted another candle 
when the first went out; and sai thinking till the 
grey dawn began to show through the window. 

When hecalled the neighbors, they were as- 
tonished at his quietness. He had taken up the 
children and dressed them, and made the room 
tidy, and lighted the fire, before he told anybody 
what hadhappened. And when he opened the 
door, his little sister was in his arms, She was 
two years old, and could walk, of course; but 
she liked being in Joel’s arms. Poor Willy was 
the most confounded. He stood with his pina- 
fore at his mouth, and staring at the bed, and 
wonderiag that his mother lay sostill, 

If the neighbors were astonished at Joel that 
morning, they might be more so at some things 
they saw afterward; but they were not. Every 
thing seemed done so naturally; and the boy evi- 
dently considered what he had to do much a mat- 
ter of course, that less sensation was excited than 
about many smaller things. 

After the funeral was over, Joel tied up all his 
mother’s clothes. He carried the bundle on one 
arm, and his sister onthe other. He would not 
have liked to take money for what he had seen 
his mother wear; but he changed them away {or 
new and strong clothes for the child. He did 
not seem to want any help. He went to the 
factory next morning, as usual, after washing and 
dressing the children, and getting a breakfast of 
bread and milk with them. There was no fire, 
and he put every knife and other dangerous 
thing, on a high shelf, and gave them some tri- 
fles to play with, and promised to come and play 
with them at dinner time. And he did play! He 
played heartily with the little one, as ifhe enjoy- 
edit, everyday at the noon hour. Many a mer- 
ry laugh the neighbors heard from that reom 
when the children were together; and the laugh 
was often Joel’s. 

How he learned to manage, and especially to 
cook, nobody knew, and he could himself tell 
little more than he wanted to see how people do 
it, and looked, accordingly, at every opportuni- 
ty. He certainly fed the children well; and bim- 
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self too. He knew that every thing depended 
on hisstreneth being kept up. His sister sat on 
his knee to be fed, till she couldfeed hersef. He 
was sorry he had to give it up;but he said she 
must learn to behave. So he smoothed her hair, 
and washed her face before dinner, and showed 
her how to fold her hands while he said grace. 
He took as much pains totrain her good man- 
ners at table, as if he had been a govorness, teach- 
ing alittle lady. While she remained a “baby” 
she slept in the middle of the bed, between the 
two, that she might have room, and not he dis- 
turbed; and when she ceased to be a baby, he si- 
lently made other arrangements. He denied 
himselfahat, which he much wanted, in order to 
buy a quantity of coarse dark calico, which, with 
his own hands, he made into a curtain, and sluug 
up across a part of the room; thus shutting off 
about a third of it. Here he contrived to make 
up alittle bed for his sister; and he was not satis- 
fied till she had a basin and jug, and a_ piece of 
soap of herown. Here nobody but himself was 
to intrude upon her without leave; and, indeed, 
he always made her to understand that he came 
only totake care ofher. It was not only that 
Willy was not to see her undressed. A _ neigh- 
bor ortwo, now and then lifted the latch without 
knocking. One of these one day heard some- 
thing from behind the curtain, which made her 
call her husband silently to listen; and they al- 
ways afterward treated Joel asif he were a man, 
and one whom they'looked up to. He was teach- 
ing the child her little. prayer. The earnest, 
sweet, devout tones by the boy, and the innocent 
cheerful imitation of the little one, were beauti- 
ful to hear, the listeners said. 

Though so well taken care of, she was not to 
be pampered; there would have been no kind- 
ness inthat. Very early, indeed,she was taught 
ina merry sort of way to put things intheir pla 
ces, and tosweep the floor, and to wash up the 
crockery. She was a handy little thing, well 
trained and docile. One reward that Joel had for 
his n anagement was, that she was early fit to go 
to the chapel. This was a great point; as he, 
choosing to send Willy regularly, could not go till 
he could take the little girl with him. She was 
never known to be restless—aud Joel was quite 
prond eof her, 

Willy was not neglected for the little girl's 
sake. In those days, children went errlier to 
the factory and worked longer than they do now, 
and by the time the sister was five years old, 
Willy became a factory boy; and his pay put the 


little girl to school. When she, at seven went 
to the factory, too, Joel’s lite was altogether an 


easy one. He always had mair.tained them all, 
from the day of his mother’s death. The times 
must have been good—work constant, and wages 
steady—or he could not have done it. Now, 
when all three were earning, he put his sister to 
a sewing-school for two evenings in the week, 
and Saturday afternoors; and he and Willy at- 
tended an evening-school, as he found they could 
afford it. He always escorted the little girl 
wherever she had to go: into the factory and home 
again—to the school door, and home again—and 
to the Sunday-school—quite unconcio.s that he 
was more advanced than any otberin the sub- 
lime science and practice o! duty. Hef. lt that 
every body was very kind to him; but he was un- 
aware that others felt itan honor to be kind to 
him. 

I linger on these years, when he was a fine 
growing lad, ina stateofhighcontent. I linger, 
unwilling to proceed. But theend must come; 
and it is soon told. He was sixteen, I think, 
when he wasaskedto become a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, while not wholly ceasing to bea 
schollar. He tried and made a capital teacher, 
and he won the hearts of the children while try- 
ing to open their minds. By this he became 
more Widely knownthan before. 

One day in thenext year, a tremendous clatter 
and crash was heardin the factory where Joel 
worked. A dead silence succeeded, and then se- 
veral called out that it was only an iron bar 
that had fallen down. This was true; but the iron 
bar had fallen on Joel’s head and he waa taken 


up dead. 
Such a funeral as his is rarely seen. There 


is something that strikes on all hearts in the spec- 
tacle of a soldier’s funeral—the drum, the march 
of the comrads, and the belt and cap laid on the 
coffin. But there was something more solemn 
and more moving than ail such observances in 
the funeral of this young soldier, who had so 
bravely filled his place in the conflict of life. 
There was the tread of the comrads here, forthe 
longest street was filled fromend toend. For 
relics, there were the brotherand sister; and for 
asolemn dirge, the uncontrolable groans of a 
heart-stricken multitude. —Harper’e New Month- 
ly Mag. 





PLowinG.—-Never plow wet land in wet 
weather, much less harrow such, nor when it is 
wetin itsel', Plow deep by degrees, and manure 
as youdeepen. And, instead of expensive horse 





employ the profitable ox. 
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ST. LOUIS, SEPTEMBER, 1851. 
A FARMER’S EXPERIENCE. 

We have perused with much satisfaction a let- 
ter from anold subscriber in Howard Co., Mo., 
from which we have taken the liberty to make 
some extracts. ‘Ine writer was educated for the 
bar, bit has abandoned Blackstone and Chitty 
for the more congenial pursiits of agriculture 
Of his experience in his new employment, we 
will jet him teil his own story: 








Soon after I had bought a farm I enquired of 
some of my farmer acquaintances for the best 
agricultural newspaper published in this State— 
they alPknew of none. I then went to the post- 
office and euquired if there was no agricultural 
paper taken at that office. He said there was 
one—yours— talked ef being discontinued.— 
What! 1 exclaimed, Missouri not support ong 
such paper, devoted as it should be to the iater- 
ests—yes, the direct interests of more than seven- 
tenths of its population. 1 succeeded in obtain- 
This year I did 
not hear how the matter was determined, for at 


ing one of your s.wallest clubs. 


the commencement of the year my healih did 
But, thanks to 
you the paper has siiil continued, and I hope as 


not permit me to lease home. 


‘Brown,’ said one ol my neighbors, last spring, 
who had just returned from town, wiere did you 
get your fruit trees, at Glasgow? told him I seat 
to Szerson, at St. Louis. Apples of different 
so.t:; Pears, Cherries, Plums, Grapes, Strawber- 
ries, &c., &c. He expressed himself very sorry 
that be did not know it before, ior he had been 
some }2 or 15 miles across the Missouri river, 
paid much higher, got but one or two incillerent 
sorts of apples, of all sizes and shapes, to say 
nothing 0. any other fruits. How came you to 
send to St. Louis, Brown? How did you hear 
of them there? Why, Isaw the advertisement 
in that paper I wanted youto take, bu: you 
could not afford it—only one deller—now you 
have been al double the trouble, and have lost 
your money—thrown away your ground—all to 
save oue Collar, 

So it is. 
will not afford to take an agricultural paper—toil 
on in their old fashion ways in an old fashioned 


To save expense, most of our farmers 





| 








(hreadbare field, with old fashioned implements 
—partly because they know oi no better—and 
parilybecause they can: ot afford betier 

This is lamentably the case, particularly this 
State. 

As their fields get older, an! less productive, 
they putin more acres, particularly corn, (you 
know it is our al! in all,) and of course cultivate 
it comparitively less until the squares of their 
corn heaps decrease vs the squares of their acres 
increase. 

Having been engaged in public business, I am 
well acquainted throughout this county as well 
as different parts in this State, and | have never 
yet had the pleasure of seeing a subsoil plow in 
Yet, if I live [I intend this full to 
start one, and if there’s gold below the surlace I 


operation, 
am aflerit. The example ofthe forty acres cora 
you published in April number, bas aroused my 
conscience till | cannot rest without one. There 
areafewin this county. But the spirit of en- 
terprise bas been around; farmers of Missouri, ar 
beginning to think; agriculiural improvement has 
taken placein (he plows in two years, they are 
beginning to plow deeper—the crop m ictation 
—toclover their old fields, to lay down meadows 
—yet this last does not come in for iis due share 
of attention. 

It now our fartners would on'y read they 


; would have premises’o think from. Yet in this 


as otherwise they will improve, 


P; ide 


Education is receiving more attention. 


!and ambition to excel will do wonders. Mis- 
long as I live to be blessed with ils monthly visits. | 


souri will yet be one of the first states in the west 
when she once properly applies her energies and 
exhaustless means to scientific farming. Your 
paper with others of like character is destined 
in a great measure to affect this great and glo- 
rious change. It will form, strengthen and up- 
ho'dagracultural societies, those great levers to 
move and arouse the community to an active 
practical application of what they read. 

I have greatly extended this letter beyond its 
intended limits. I shonld not have written even 
this, but you appear anxious that your sub- 
scribers should correspon. with you, bat some 
like me just commencing farming-—young in 
years as well as experience, with no proctical ex- 


amplesto enrich your pages, will [think prom- 
ise Jitlleto you and less to your reaters. 

But above all donot be discouraged. You shail 
be sustained, and I believe will ultimately be 
richly repaid. 

If Ido not at least get cne mere new snbstri- 
ber next year, I will take two copies myself. 
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I believe one could if they would try get 50 
more new subscribers in this county. If I were 
called to drop my papers, yours would be the 
last I should relinquish, I intend to take the Cul- 
tivator nextyear. Oh,if we only had some of 
their fine blooded animals. 

With regard to our crops, I cannot speak very 
flatteringly. Corn is very indifferent, the vast and 
unprecedented amount of rain, from the 11th of 
May until about the same time in July, render- 
ed it impossible to cultivate properly; 3-4ths crop 
is all we expect. Ido not think we will raise 
halfacrop of hemp. Tobacco is algo bad. At 
transplanting time, the constant rain set in so that 
inany Who bad not their ground ready, could not 
get it ready, and many had nota sufficiency of 
plants, and then the constant rain frinched a 
good deal, on the whole, I think we will raise 
little over half crop. ‘Ihe heavy rains at the 
lime of wheat blooming, injured, an otherwise 
average crop, and since the harvest, many crops 
that were not secured, were greatly damaged.— 
There was an excellent crop of oats. 

At some other time, I may renew this corres- 
pendence, at least, when I can tell what my sub- 
soil plow can do, &c., &e. 

Yours, &c., 
HENRY S, BROWN. 


0 
WHITESIDES CO., [LL. 

This is one of the new counties of our sister 
State, and as we have recently spent several days 
in rumbling about over its pleasant prairies, we 
trust that we shall not be considered invidious if 
we indulge in a few remarks about the advanta- 
ges and treasures which it possesses. 

Whitesides county lies chiefly north and west 
of Rock river, and reaches from the Mississippi 
about 30 miles east, and is about 24 miles wide 
from north to south. Itis well watered by the 
Mississippi and Rock rivers and tributaries of 
the same. Little Rock river and the Elkhorn af- 
ford inany veluable water privileges, and the 
rapids of Rock river might be made to yield an 
immense water power. L keall the Rock riv- 
er country, the water is of the clearest, purest 
quality, and the innumerable springs which are 
to be found in every direction afford to the thirs- 
ty traveller a reviving draught, such as is not of: 
ten met with in many parts of the west; indeed, 
our constant exclamation, as we encountered the 
various brooks and rivulets, whose courses we 
crossed in our ramblings, was “how clear and 
pure the water is!” 

We have seen no section of country better 








adapted to stock-raising than this which we are 
describing. Being well watered, and consequent- 
ly weil fitted for meadow and pasturage, it must 
ere long be noted for its'‘horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs. In consequence of the scarcity of tim- 
ber (which we believe is about the only disad- 
vantage under which the peoj'le of this county 
labor) the cost of fencing is very considerable, 
and this is one reason why the farmers should 
pay more attention to stock-raising, as it appears 
to be adinitted that less fencing is needed for a 
stock farm than for one devoted to the culture of 
grains. Speaking ef fences, we must notice one 
circumstance that struck us very favorably. By 
common consent, all the hogs are kept in enclo- 
sures, and not allowed torun at large. By this 
arrangement the farmer is not compelled to fence 
against hogs, and of course, fences, which in 
neighborhoods where these insinuating animals 
are allowed torun at large, would be utterly 
worthless, are here found to be all-sufficient pro- 
tectors. 

Fulton city, in this county, is nearly due west 
from Chicago, and is nearer to that city than any 
other point onthe Mississippi. It has an excel- 
lent ferry, connecting it with Lyons, on the Iowa 
side. From Lyons a charter for a railroad has 
been obtained to Iowa city, which is also nearly 
due west from Lyons. From Fulton city to Dix- 
on, in Lee county, in the direct course to Chica- 
go, is thirty-five miles. Dixon and Chicago will 
soon be connected by railroad, by the Aurora 
extension of the Galena and Chicago road in 
conjunction with the Illinois Central road. So 
that all that is necessary to secure a direct road 
from Chicago to the nearest possible point on the 
Mississippi river, is thiity-five miles of railroad 
through the finest agricultural region in northern 
Illinois. A charter for such a road was obtained 
at the last session of the Legislature, and the 
people along the route are wide awake for its 
construction. The subject should attract the ai- 
tention of capitalists. 

The wheat crop in this county, and indeed al 
over northern Illinois and portions of Wisconsin 
and Iowa, has been very poor this season, and we 
saw many acres, (mostly spring wheat, of the 
‘hedge row” variety,) that was not considered 
worth cutting. We advised the farmers to quit 
raising spring wheat and try fall wheat; and we 
were told that it had Leen tried, but that it died 
out so in the winter that they had nearly aban- 
doned it, and now for three years their spring 
crop had failed them. We gave them the same 
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advice that we would give to every farmer who 
has land upon which is liable to be winter-kill- 
ed—Plow deep; thoroughly pulverize; plant ear- 
ly, drilling in the seed; and then give ‘he land a 
good tolling with aheavy roller. We remarked 
in this county that the fall wheat was much bet- 
ter than the spring variety. 

We visited Albany, Fulton, Union Grove, Co- 
wo, and Dixon, and can truly say that we have 
seen no more desirable country for a man to set- 
tle in, who desites a healthy location, good land, 
pure water, quiet, intelligent, and friendly neigh- 
bors Good land can be obtained at any price 
from ‘Uncle Sam’s minimum” to fifleen or twen- 
ty dollars anacre. 





o 

<3 Moses Stickney, of Jaffrey, walked, one 
day this summer, two and a half miles to the 
centre of the town to buy a scyth and home 
again. He has he!ped to mow his grass, and on 
the 23d of November next will be one hundred 
years old.— Manchester, N. H. Democrat. 


That’s nothing, There isa man out here in 
the west, not half that old, that walked, one day 
this summer, two and a half miles, to borrow a 
scythe, returned home, aud then walked the same 
distance in another direction to borrow a grind- 
stone to sharpenit on. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY BOY IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE: for the use of 
Primary and Secondary Schools. By L. Lentz, 
of France, Director of the Normal Primary 
School of the Meurthe, Member of the Royal 
and Central Societies of Nancy and Aurilliac. 
and A. J. Chretien de Roville, Professor of 
Rural Economy inthe same School, Member 
of the Agricultural School of Nancy, &c. &c. 
Approved and recommended dy the Govern- 
mental Council of the Department of the 
Meurthe. Translated and adapted to the use 
of the Rural Primary Schools of the United 
States of America. By F. G. Skinner. New 
York: C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Pub- 
lisher, 152 Fulton street. 1851. Price 25 
cents. 


Weare indebted to the publisher for a copy 
of this work, which we have looked over with no 
little interest, and are prepared to say that we 
wish it could be introduced and used in every 
school inthe landr It might be substituted for 
the reading book, and then a judicious, intelli- 
gent teacher could review eech lesson and ex- 
amine the class upon it, applying the principles 
ofthe subject so asto make the whole plain to 

















every scholar, so as to inculvate lessons of the 
greatest importance to every youth in America, 

Every child in the United States ought to be 
made acquainted with the principles of agricul- 
ture—and to nine-tenths of them the knowledge 
of those principles will be of more practical val- 
ue in after life than a knowledge of any other 
branch of science. Agriculture is no longer 
regarded as aservile employment, but as an art 
—a science—anlit is useless for any man or wo- 
man to pretend to a scien'ific education, unless 
acquainted with this best of all sciences. We 
Ssy woman—ani it surely is not inappropriate 
for woman to be versed in all that relates to the 
physiology of the flower she cultivates, or the 
vegetable she cooks and eats, or of the nature 
and constituents of the earth with which she fills 
her pots, or prepares her borders. For our part, 
we would rather our daughter were well ac- 
quainted with these things, and be thoroughly fit- 
ted to be an intelligent wife for an intelligent farm 
er, than that she should be noted for lier skill in 
music, drawing, or any or all of the accomplish- 
ments that goto make up the list of requirements 
for a fashionable education. 

The work is divided into three Parts; The 
first treatsof Natural History, explaining in a 
clear and simple manner, the differenve between 
Orzanic and Inorganic substances, Animal and 
Vegetable Life, Vegetable Reproductions, &e 
The Second Parttreats, in like perspicuous and 


intelligible style, of Climate, and its effects upon 
animal and vegetable life. Minerel Manures 


more properly called by the French writers © aim- 
eliorators,” and Animal and Vegetable Manures, 
with their management and application, make 
up the Third Part. It has been slightly modified 
as was needed,to adapt it tothe soil and climate 
of the United States. 





o— 





THe JournaL or AoricuLtturr.—W'n. §., 
King, James J. Mapes, LL.D., and Allen W. 
Dodge, Fiitors. This isa semi-montlhly publi- 
cation, each number containing 32 pages, {urnish- 
ed attwo dollars per annum, of which we have 
received several numbers, It deserved an earlier 
notice at our hands, but our absence is om ex- 
cuse. The work is both scientific and practical 
in its character, as the men who conduct it are 
well known to be, and as it is published in a re- 
gion where the people are not afraid of “ book 
farming,” it will no doubt be well sustained.— 
Office of publication at Horticultural Hall, 38 
School street, Boston. 
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HEATED Corn.— Acorrespondent of the Au- 
rora Beacon, who signs himself an “Old Corn 
Dealer,” writes as follows in regard to the 
prope: way for pr. paring corn for market: 


**Recen'ly, in this State, the article of corn has | 


become avery important branch of culture, and 
its true management to attain the best prices in 


and inherent nature, corn strives to vegetate at 
the usnal planting time, and if you have in your 
bins a quantity of shelled corn placed there at 
any time during the past winter, you will findas 
the weather comes warm, that your corn will 
become heated and mouldy, and this is the inva- 
riable fact withthe corn thus putup. It mast 





the Kastern market; is lamentably misunderstood; 
and the fact is staring us in the face, that nearly 
allthe corn sent from Chicago is heated, and sales 
are forced at a loss of from 3 to 8 cents per bush- 
elfrom the market value of soundcorn. There 
is no necessity for this condition of Ilinois 
corn inany eastern market, the difficulty is easi- 
ly remedied, and must be done by the farmer.— 
My object is to instruct him, and I speak that 
I know; you cannot in any other way expect to 


deliver a first rate article in market. 

In the first--when you husk your corn, separ- 
ate all the poor corn for your own feeding, and 
place none but sound corn in a good crib. See 
that your crib is properly constructed, the sides 
and ends so open as to admit the free circulation 
of the air; the root must shed the rain off—in this 
position let it remain until after you have plan- 


have room and a free ciiculation of air. Now 
keep your corn in the ear, ina good crib, until 
| this effort togrow has past, and when shelling, 
be sure to fling out every ear of unsound corm, 
and then clean as above, and you will have the 
' claim soon established that you are so desirous 


of”? 





CORN CULTURE, &c. 
That in the improvement of agricultural pur- 
suit, much depends on close observation of the 
result of the mode of cultivation as regards the 





_growth and production of plants isstrongly evin- 
‘ced by a fact, within the votice and recollection 
| of cultivators ofthe soil, That there is *fa tive 
\for every thing,” is applicable to no pursuit, 
| more properly, than to the planter—nor can the 
| degrees of comparison, good, better, and best, 


ted your next crop; and between this and harvest | more fitly be applied to any act of man, than to 
time, ifthe market prices suit you, shell and | his mode and manner of operation—and were 
clean well by running it through a finning mill, we to attempt to reach the true cause of a vast 


with your sieves so arranged as to take out all | 
the small and broken grains. This process is | 
indispensible; without it your corn will be under- | 
rated and you cannot get best prices. The | 
small broken corn that posses through the sieve | 
is what now does a part of the mischief; this, in 


connection with one other importunt fact, is the 
whole troubles; I mean the careless manner in| 
which you sort your corn. In many loads that | 
I have examined, offered in our streets for sale, 


there is rotten corn enough to spoil it, this rot- 


ten corn isat once discovorad by the buyers in | 
all the Earstern markets, and it cannot be sold | 
for domestic use, and the last resort the owner | 
has, is to sell it for distilation. Now I assert) 
without the fear of contradiction, that your corn 
when properly prepared, and at the period Ihave | 
named, will command in New York market) 
ashigh a price as any corn there offered. Your | 
corn may, justas well as not, be equal fo any | 
for shipping purposes, ins' ead of being sold only | 
to distillers. The fault is yours, Farmers; the 
remedy is easy and with you—will you heed it? | 


| 





Iwill now give you thereason why you should 
not,shell and market your corn until after you 
have planted yournext crop. Fromits peculiar 


| 





proportion of his failures in production, the ap- 
plication of the first adage,or the last undoubted 
truth, might be used sifely as the unravelier of 
the mystery should choose in the matter. But the 
fact to which I now particularly allude, is one 
familiarto many planters. Give your old negro 
“Tom” a spot to cultivate in corn, cotton, or even 
pinders, or any production of the farm, and with 
his old hoe, ten chances to one, that when the 
producing day comes around, be beats you with 
all your patent plows, cultivators, observation of 
the moon, choice ofseed, &c. Now the old man 
has no other chance for excelling than the teach- 
ings of a lileof observation, which he has care- 
fully treasured up, and this brings him and the 


| . 
'eorn or cotton out. Had he your labor saving 
| 


machinery, and capacity and opportunity of ac- 
quiring information, no dcubt he would produce 
a greater result with his less personal labor,—for 
with all, be would hold on tothe teachings of 
observation through years gone by. 

An old negro man to whom TI gave the privil- 
ege of a small lot of ground, about an acre. by no 


' means the best soil, but detached somewhat from 


the balance, offered to stake ten days labor of his 
“own time,” that his acre would produce mvre 
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than any other in the field, the whole to be 
planted in corn. Without any betting, [ agreed 
to give him ten days, if such be found in gather- 
ing time, the case,—determined to watch close- 
ly his proceedings, and intending, also, that the 
ground tended by my hands should get ample 
justice. This was in Noveinber---circuinstences 
prevented me from seeing the ground until plant- 
ing time, when my people were ordered to go 


“and throw three furrows together,—cross, and | 
plant, and then turn round and break the balks,” 


—“the universal mode or planting our corn 
lands. It was sufficiently early, and I learned 
that “Tom,” had not yet planted. Walking 
around the field to examine the fencing, on ap- 
proaching Tom’s portion, I was astonished to 
find itlike a garden—seeing the old man a little 
distance from we, I called him—“Tom you have 
taken asnap judgment on me, my man,—you 
have plantei—when did you plant Tom?— 
‘Ah. massa, me gin las winta jus tore de fus big 
fros—me look out for him,and jus afore me hoe 
up all my patch, massa, wid de big grub ‘oe, 
massa, deep, deep, massa—deep.” Well but 
how did you make it look so smooth, Tom, no 
clod:, my man, all like your mistress’ garden— 
Tom, you old codger, you have had my fine Cul- 
tivator to work here; at night.” ‘*No massa, no, 
me hoe him nodder time over wid de new hoe, 
den arter dat tree more big fros cum, den, once, 
rain cum, den no more clod, massa, all like mis- 
cis garden.” Tom planted,—Tom hoed—-and 
and beat, in spite of my teeth, patent plows, cul- 
tivators, moon, seed and all. I contess ny as- 
tonishment, to see the ears. the number ol them— 
the size of the stalks, &c., and I determined 

more distinctly to understand Tom’s theory. 
I called the old man up one evening, and reques- 


a = 


| close togedder, den de one he gets him start and 
keep tudder one down—makes him little nubbin, 
when I put him right, I let the big one stan, and 
| no little nubbin—and den he hab big ear, massa, 
|}and den detudder one too fur to smudder him 
massa.”? 
Reflecting on Tom,s theory and practice, | 
ealle| up ny manager, who had viewed Totn’s 


/crop with equal astonishment, and potting the 


same query again to tLe old man, he still more 
explicitly amplified, in his own way of commun- 
_icating the operation of mind, his theory of corn 


omaking,—when the jocularly remarked that he 
had for some time believed there was “more in 
the old man’s head than nits and lice,” and it I 
| feit willing, in the succeeding crop, “he would 
try and reduce to practice the old man’s plan of 
making corn. 
The result will be a subject for a future paper 
—as, also, an attempt to bring out the ralionale 


of cultivating that invaluable pleat. 
Juiy 6th, 1851. AGRICOLA. 


TRANSPLANTING STRAWBERRIES. — When is 
the best time to transplant strawberries, afler it 
has been omitted in the epring?? 

As soon after the bearing season as practica- 
‘ble. The earlierthey are set out the better will 


be the growth they will make before winter; and 
the more perfect the crop next year. 

| Many persons lose all the plants they remove 
vat mid suminer, even after laborious watering 


bat not doing the work right. As soon as the 
plants are taken up, the leaves should be reimov- 
ed but the small central ones not yet ball expan- 
ded; the roots should be iinmersed in mud, and 
the plants then set out, the earth stiould be set- 


tled about them by pouring water on, and then 


ted him to tell me all he had done to make his | fine earth drawn around them to form a mellow 
corn, and why he did it. He began-—‘massa, 1) surface. A coating of manure, two inches thick, 


turn upthe groun deep, deep massa, let him get 
de fros, dat make him bring the big ear and big 
stalk, and make de groun like missces garden— 
better as de plow. De rain cum, de {ros cum den 
decled break up, like misscis garden, de groun 
him loos, de fros go down in de groun, kill all de 
root ob de grass and weed. De root ob de corn 
he go down too, deep—no rain, be no care—til! 
the rain cumagin.” ‘But, Tom, I see you drill 
yourcorn.” What youcull datmassa? “Why 
you put every stalk afoot and a half to two feet 
apart, in the rows.”” “Oh yes massa dat I do.’’ 
‘‘And I see your stalks are good, large ones, 
with big ears.” Yer, massa,, you put dem two, 


i shold then be placed about them, whieh will 


keep the ground moist, and prevent baking, if 
any subsequent watering is needed which will 
scarcely ever be the case. On suitable soil, not 
one plant in twenty will be lost.—[ Albany Cul- 
tivator, 


Ifyour purse does not allow you to buy books 
read men,study women, and take lessons trom 
children. Without musical instruments, you may 
play upon the people; if you are lame you may 
still rnn for Congress; without teeth you can 
backbite your neighbors; although totally blind, 
you can perhaps see as far in'oa millstone as 
other people, although deaf asa post, you will 
probably know as much of last Sunday’s sermon 





tree, four togedder, den let two of dem stay--dem 


a week hence asthe rest of the congregation. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 





This department will be conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 

A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 

We havejust returned froma visit to our friends 
who reside near Fulton city, IIl., and were tiu- 
ly gratified with the climate, and the land in that 
region ofcountry. We visited several villages 
in the vicinity of Little Rock River, and were 
delighted with the prospect. The neat and com- 
fortable dwellings, with their clean walks border- 
ed with lovely flowers, and the Morning Glory 
and Cyprus creeping gracefully over the doors 
and windows,presented a picture of rural simplic- 
ity and beauty which we have seldom seen be- 
fore. We did not expect to see so much refine- 
ment in that newly settled country, and were 
therefore pleasantly disappointed. The poeple 
are intelligent, ang many are much refined. We 
attended church and were very much interested 
with the congregation. The peeple appeared 
genteel and neat, and it was the healthiest look- 
ing congregation we have seen in the West. We 
visited several families who treated us kindly, 
showing us the various improvements they had 
made, which astonished us much. One family 
who have been there only four years, and went 
entotheir land when it was only unbroken prai- 
rie, have now a comfortable cottage with a beau- 
tiful flower garden as well arranged and laid out 
as any flower garden in the vicinity of our city. 
The front yard is shaded with trees of various 
kinds—fruit and forest trees—among them the 
beantiful weeping willow which we always have 
admired. ‘They have the cullivated strawberry, 
raspberry, and many other berries, together with 
grapes in abundance. They have trees that 
have grown in less than four years to the height 
of more than twenty feet. This shows thet the 


land well pays for cultivation. This family is 
only a specimen of manyfamilies who have late- 


ly settled there. 

While we were travelling through a little vil- 
lage we saw some strange looking beings, very 
oddly dressed, and we enquired what they could 
be, and were told that they were fashionable la- 
dies dressed in the latest fashion; and we haat to 
confess that we were ignorant of the fashions if 
that was the style; and acknowledged that we 
were not very fashionable and did not intend to 
be, if that unseemly, unbecoming garb was to be 
worn. Weexpressed our abhorrence of that im- 
molest style of dress, and we felt very sorry to 








—————s 
see one or tworespectable females dreseed in 
what they call the “ Bloomer” style. 

Some intelligent ladies requested us to enquire 
if this dress was worn in the Eastern cities. We 
did as we were requested, and will here give the 
resultof our enquiries. One lady, with whom 
we conversed on the steamboat, said that she had 
been traveling for four or five months past and 
visited most of the Eastern cities, and had not 
seen but two “Bloomers”—one person, who en- 
tered the cars about dark, soliciting subscriptions 
for some masculine undertaking, upon which one 
man called ou( that he woald subscribe for that 
“Bloomer,” and she left the cars, gazed and 
langhed at by the passengers. The other was a 
person who walked the streets of Boston on a bet, 
and attracted so muchattenton, thata mob soon 
collected, and the individval was taken up by the 
watch, and proved to bea ‘‘fellow of the baser 
sort.” 

We have never seen one in our city, and we 
do not believe this dress ever will be worn by re- 
spectable ladies. Christian females cannot wear 
it, for it too much resembles the dress of men, and 
the bible expressly forbids it. 

“The woman shall not wear that which per- 
taineth unto a man, neither shall a man put ona 
woinan’s garment, for they that do such things 
are an abomination unto the Lord thy God.” 

We hope that every lady, young or old, will 
frown upon this and every other invovation ten- 
ding to destroy the native modesty and retiring 
beauty of our sex. 





A Cua.tience.—Mr, Samuel Luimeen, of Cin- 
nati, who has just returned from the “ World’s 


Fair,” publishes in the Cincinnati Gazette, a 
challenge, in the sum of ten thonsand dollars 
dollars, to the London Times, the Commissioners 
of the Fair, or others to whom it may concern in 
Great Britian that they cannot find an English- 
man—a British—subject—who can equal in su. 
periority of style, delicacy of execution and per- 
fection of workmanship, articles that were ex- 
hibited at the Mechanic’s Institute, in Cincina- 
ti in 1842. 

Twelve judges to be appointed, approved prac- 
tical mechanics—six from Europe and six from 
the United States. The decision of the majority 
to be binding. The winner of the ten thousand 
dollars must bind himself to appropriate the mo- 
ney to some benevolent institution or object in 
America or England. 

The Gazette endorses Mr. Lumsen that he is 
able to make good thestake proposed. If the 
challenge is rot accepted, before the expiration 
of the * Fair,”? Lumsen p:oposes to give one thou- 
sand dollars to any mechanic of Europe, whose 
workmanship, now exhibiting at the Fair shsl! 
equal Cincinati manulacturer 
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From Graham’s Magazine. 
TO THE MORNING GLORY. 


BY SARAH ELLEN WHITMAN. 
When the peach ripens to a rosy bloom, 
And purple grapes glow through the leafy bloom 
Of trellised vines, sweet blossem thou dost come, 
Coolas a star dropt from Night’s azure dome, 
To light the early morning that doth break, 
More softly beautiful for thy sweet sake. 


Thy fleeting presence tomy fancy seems 

Like the strange lowers we gather in our dreams, 
Hovering so lightly o’er the slender stem, 
Wearing so meekly the proud diadem 

Of penciled rays that gave the name you bear, 
Unblamed amid the flowers from year to year, 


The tawny lily flecked with jetty studs, 

Pard-like and drvoping through long pendent buds 
Her purple anthers—nor the poppy, bowed 

Jn languid sleep enfolding in a cloud 

Of drowsy odors her two fervid he art, 

Piercered by the day-god’s barbed and burning dart; 
Nor the swart flower, her dark brows enrolled 
With the bread carcanets of living gold, 

A captive princess, following the car 

Of her proud conqueror, nor that sweet star, 

The evening primrose, pallid with strange dreams 
Born of the wan moon’s melancholy beams; 

Nor any flower that doth itstendrils twine 
Around my memory, hath a charm like thine. 


Child of the morning, passionless and fair 

As some etherial creature of the air; 

Waiting not for the bright lord of the hours 
To weary of thy bloom in sultry bowers; 

Nor like the summer rose that, ene by one, 
Yields her fair, fragrant petals to the sun, 
Faint with the envenomed sweetness of his smile 
That doth to lingering death her race beguile, 
But, as some spirit of the air doth fade 

Into the light from its own essence rayed, * 
So, Glory ofthe Mo .ning! fair and cold, 

Soon in thy circling halo dost thou fold 

Thy virgin bloom, and from our vision hide 
That form too fair on earth unsullied to abide. 





*“The disk of the Convolvulus, after remaining ex- 
panded for a few hours, gathers itselfup within the 
five star-like rays that intersect the corolla until it is 
eatirely concealed fiom sight.”>—St. P1reERRE. 





Meruep or Maxine Toast Water.—Take 
aslice of fine and stale loaf bread, cut thin, 
(thin as toast isever cut,) and let it be carefully 
toasted on both sides, until it is completely 
browned over, but nowise blackened or burned 
in any way. Put this into acommon, deep stone 
or China pitcher, and pour over it, from the tea- 
kettle, as much boiling water as you wish to 
make into drink. Much depends on the water 


being actually ina boiling state. Cover the pitch- 
erwith a saucer or plate, and let the drink cool 
until it is quite cold; itis then fit to be used. ‘Lhe 


fresher it is made, the better, and of course, the 
more agreeable. 

The above will be founda pleasant, light and 
highly diuretic drink. It is peculiarly grateful 
to the stomach, and excellent for cairy ing off the 
excessive bile. 





0 
Tue VIRTUES or SaGe.—This valuable herb 


was beld insuch high esteem among the an- 
cients that thay have left us a Latin verse which 
signifies “ why should a man die whilsthe has 
sagein his garden?” It is reckoned admirable as 
a cordial, and to sweeten and cleanse the blood. 
It is good in nervous cases, and is given in fe- 





vers with a view to promote perspiration. With 
the addition ofa little lemon juice, it is very 
grateful and cooling; some choose totake it dry, 
alleging that the surfaee of the leaves of green 
sage abounds with animalcules, which are very 
visible through a microscope; and so there are in 
many articles of common food; but wemay be 
assured ifthis be the case, that as they are nour- 
ished with the sage, they are of no harm, and at 
all eventsalittle hot water will destroy them. 





a 

IMMENSE FLIGHT oF GrassHoprers.—On 
Sunday last, at about 12 o’clock M., a flight of 
grasshoppers passed over our cily, continuing 
some three hours,some miles to the east and 
west, which, in point of numbers exceeded all 
computation. The sky was perfectly full, and 
in theraysof the sun, myriads could be seen, 
looking like snow-flakes, moving aboutin cir- 
cles, and apparently going southward. Some 
eight years ago a similar phenomenon was ob- 
served inthis city, but this is said to be on a 
much larger scale.—[Readirg (Pa.) Press. 

o 
Woot TrabDE oF Onto.—It is estimated that 


eight millionsof pounds of wool willthis year 
be sent ot ofthe State of Ohio to the Eastern 
markets. The average price of the year’s clip 
is thirty-eight cts. per lb. The quality of the 
Ohio woolis fast improving, and for manufac- 
turing purposes, it is preferred to any o'her wool 
in the market. This wool comes to New-York, 
Boston and Providence. The great mass ol it is 
usedin the de laine factories of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. One man has purchased over 
three hnndied thousand pounds this season in 
Franklin county and about its vicinity, and has 
paid to the farmers about one hundred and thir- 
ty thousand dollars. The highest price which he 
paid for any one lot, was fifty-seven cents per 





pound, 








— 
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THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTLIFULIN NA- 
TURE AND ART. 

low great and wonderful is the power 
of music and the beantiful works of art 
overthe human mind! Where is there a 
person who has not in some degree, at 
least felt this power? Even the savage in 
his native forest has been touched and 
subdued by it, all-controlling and powerful 
as it iss Mrs. Hemuns says, that “the high- 
est degree of periection in any one always 
excites, if not tears, the inward feeling of 
tears.’ I believe, witha truly refined and 
cultivated mind it is so, and though there is 
atinge of sadness in this feeling, yet it is 
one of then ost intense enjoy ments—a sen— 
sation of exquisite pleasure, all-hollowed 
and purifying in its nature. I thank God 
that He has implanted this love for the beau- 
tifulinthe human soul! Nor dol envy the 
person who can look upon the lovely and 
sublime in nature and art unmoved! Butes- 
pecially can the Christian rejoice in the beau- 
tiful in nature and art! He looks at the 
fair and fragant flowersand says: ‘The 
are the smiles of my Heavenly Father.” He 
looks at the beautiful monuments of art, and 
thanks God for the glorious gifts of mind 
and intellect which call forth from the 
shapeless marble, forms of such wonder- 
ous beauty, or from the dull canvass features 
which we could almost believe to be ani- 
mated with living soul! He beholds the 
works of Nature, and as he listens to the e- 
ternal thunderings of the mighty Niagara, 
or the gentle murmers of che solemn sea, 
or the loud and terrible mutterings of the 
ocean tempest, though his soul is filled with 
awe, still-he can say, calmly and trustingly, 
“It is my Father’s voice!” Andas he lis- 
tens to the sweetest strains ever called 
forth by mortal, he thinks ofthat Glorious 
Being who is the source and centre of all 
harmony and beauty, and the spark of Di- 
vine life within would fain leave its clay ten- 
ement and sour away to the spirit world, 
to bathe in the floods of radient light and 
glory which surround the throne of the E- 
ternal! —[ Boston Cultivator. 


AMERICAN ENJOYMENTS. 





It was a shrewd and just remark of Car- 


lyle, that there is no nation in the world 
where there is so little misery and so little 
happiness as in America. 


And the source. 


——» 


of this blessing and this evil lie side b 


side, or rather, these two results are but 
different workings of the same moral prin- 
ciple. The undying instinct of self advane- 
ment—the unresting asparition after social 
improvement—thie restless energies o!tem- 
per that delight in toil for its excitement, 
and crave the stimulus of risk witha pas- 
sionate interest—the keen intellectual in- 
vention—the intense tenacity of purpose— 
the daring enterprizes—which aperate so 
magnificently upon our general and public 
progress—are attended by a certain inward 
reaction not so favorable to the enjoyment 
of the individual, We become the slaves, 
and even the victims, of tne spirits that we 
have called up to labor in our service.— 
Those ambitious sensibilities which are, at 
first, powers to push us up to indepen- 
dence and material comforl, when their 
just operation is spent, remains as feelings 
to plague us with vague disquietudes, and 
longings which haveno object. After a 
certain point in the upward scale of physi- 
cal amelioration, a potency is developed in 
a higher ratio than are interests to absorb 
and gratify it; and the larger our worldly 
possessions are, the more profoundly and 
despairingly discontented we have become. 
This calamity envelops usall equally. Au- 
thors and their readers—counsellors and 
their clients—merchants and their custom- 
ers—the capitalist and the day-laborer— 
men of the country and of the town—all of 
us alike are affected by the sad working of 
the irreversible law, that the prince of this 
world’s goods waits upon mortal bidding up 
to a limited period; only on the condition 
that, after that date placesshall be changed, 
and he shall become the ruler. We con- 
sider the joyless state of our middle and up- 
per classes—the want of sources of men- 
tal occupation and satisfaction to those who 
have placed themselves above the grade in 
which provision for the needs of life is the 
one engrossing and sufficient concern—to 
be the specific evil of our society, which to 
some extent counterweighs the multitud- 


-inousand mighty advantages which our sys- 
tem possesses. 


An unsatisfied and un- 


| quiet state of feelings reacts unfavorably 
upon the moral nature. The habitual ex- 
perience of some pureenjoyment—the fre- 
quent realization of heartfelt pleasure— 
the diffusion within the breast of man, and 
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the serenity of spiritual comfort and delight 
__wetake to be most potent agencies for 
good in human nature. They produce that 
inward peace and calmness, and strength, 
and hope, which are plants of our immortal 
consciousness, Whose fragrance is an ins j)ir- 
ation of good, and whose leaves are full of 
healing. The want under which we suffer 
isthe absence of objects ror indulgence and 
the’yratification of the tasies and sentiments. 
These are the calming, composing and e- 
quali zing elements of our being, as the in- 
tellect on the one hand, and the passions on 
the other, are the quickening, the stimula- 
ting and the disturbing qualities. The arts, 
in their wide and comprehensive conception 
are the appropriate aliment and delight of 
these central faculties of our intelligence. 
Next to religion which is. of course the high- 
est spring of man’s purest joys—art is the 
truest, safest and fullest fountain of that 
delight which propagutes its genial and re- 
storing influences throughout the whole 
mental frame of its recipient. Those who 
havenot been somewhat familiar with the 
elevating, cleansing and soothing happiness 
inspired by the presence aud contemplation 
of art, and become a little educated into im- 
pressibillity of such sort, will hardly be a- 
ware of the inoral power of this agent. We 
look upon a taste for art as not only the 
most exalted and unfailing sacurity for per- 
sonal contentment, but as the only efficient 
means of working outthe higher stages of 
national civilization. The subject is there- 
fore one, in our jndgment which commends 
itself to every patriot, and espeeially to 
those whose profession, as it were is Lo la- 
bor for the improvement and refinement of 
society. Mueh apathy has been protected 
under the opinion that art could not be, on 
any useful or large scale, introduced into 
this country. Such an opinion results trom 
a narrow and unphilosophical view of what 
art consists in. The notion is just enough 
in regard to the great works of painting and 
some other of the illustrations of the crea- 
tive spirit of beauty: but the manifestations 
of the character of art are more numerous 
aud diversified thanis popularly supposed; 
and many of them are quite as practicable 
and appropriate to this country as to Europe. 





Turnips of small size have double the nutri- 


BUDDING, 

With this month begia to bud young 
stocks of fruit trees. Stocks that are from 
a half inch to an inch in diameter are for 
this purpose of the most suitable size. But 
they must be healthy and thrilly stocks, to 
ensure the union of the bud. It is throw- 
ing away labor to insert buds into poor 
stocks. These are the foundation of the 
future tree, and see to it that it be a good 
one. 

The order of time in which trees should 
be budded, is,—first cherries and pluins, 
then pears and apples, and last of all, 
peaches, But it depends much onthe sea- 
son when this work may best be perform- 
ed. In wet seasons,you can bud fora long- 
er period than in dry seasons. In the lat- 
ter you must look out sharp, with plums 
and pears, for the precise time when the 
bark of the stock will slip freely to the haft 
of the knife. This, indeed, is the best cri- 
terion of the time for budding, couple with 
another important item, the ripeness of the 
bubs. Ifthe bark adheres closely to the 
stock, on the application of the knife, you 
may as well abandon the operation. You 
cannot force nature, or evade her laws. 

If one would learn the art of budding, 
we commend him to an actual observation 
ofthe process; as performed by some ex- 
perienced person. It is a mysterious af- 
fair, as described in books, but exceedingly 
siniple as seen in practice. In first attempts, 
great care should be observed, and atten- 
tion to the minutes parts of the work. It 
will be time enough to boast of the number 
of trees one can bud ina day, when his 
success shows that he knows how to bud 
at all. Haste in this operation—especially, 
with beginners is emphatically waste. 

After cutting your sticks of buds, if it 
be a hot dey, keep them covered with a 
wet cloth—they shrivel uprapidly under 
the burning sun. A few of the buds at 
both ends of the stick should be rejected, 
as immature and imperfect. For strings, 
which should be thoroughly soaked in wa- 
ter, the bass mats arethe cheapestand best 
articles, provided they be strong. Be care- 
ful to tie the bands tightly; any buds are 
lost for neglect of this one thing. Bud as 
near the ground as can conveniently be 
done—the tree is all the handsomer when 





ious matter that large ones have. 


it is budded low. Some writers recome 
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mendthe north side. The only rule we 
would give is, to bud trees in nursery rows 
allen the same side, for convenience in the 
operation and after management, 

As tothe advantage in taking out the 


wood from the bud, if there be any; it, 


is counterbalanced by the time taken, and 
the risk of injury to the eye of the bud, in 
performing it, .A sharp knife and a smooth 
cut of the bud, are of more consequence in 
the former,than inthe latter mode of budding. 
After the buds have taken—which may be 
known by their plump appearance—the 
bands on the cherry, pear, and peach trees 
should be loosened, or the stock may be gir. 
died if it be thrifty. 
seldom necessary to loosen the strings.— 
They may be cut entirely, when the bud is 
fully united tothe stock, Iffailure in bud- 
ding occur in the early part of the season, 
it may sometimes be repeated the same 
year. 


—_—_— 


Frax Corron.—Rev. Dr. Gordon, editor of 
the Free Presbyterian, having recently passed 
through Northern Ohio, writes to bis paper as 
follows: 

“ T called on Hon. John F. Beaver, who is en- 
gaged in the erection of a large establishment for 
the preparation of Flax Cotton. Mr. B. is san- 
guine of the ultimate stccess of the scheme for 
the substitution of a portion of flax in place of 
cotton. He showed me a specimen of the cot- 
ton on the third process. It resembles in color 
and text: re the common lint, made by tearing 
up an old linen cloth. Five processes prepare 
the flax cotton for the spindles. I learned from 
Mr. Beaver that twice as much flax had been 
raised in the neighborhood of Newton Falls this 
year that there was last year. Passing from 


there to Ravenra, beantiful fields of flax in full 
bloom, were common along the road.” 














Sept. 19. 

Produce, with few exceptions is dull, and from the 
advanced retes oftransportation, very little Is doing 
in Groceries. There isa very limited amount of to- 
bacco. We note little or nochangea in prices. Hemp 
is quit? dull, asis also lead, and but a small amount of 
either has been sold. Flnur sells moderately; country 
superfine at $3 30a3 50; second brand city at $3 50a3 
60; fancy and extra, in small lots, at $3 65a3 75; extra 
city $4262450. Wheat has come forward very spar- 
ingly, and there is a slight improvement in prices, 
prime and choice selling at 65a68c. Corn is also scare 
with sales of pure whie and yellow in new gunnies, 


With apple trees, it is | 


— ——$— 





| at 38a40c. Oats in fair supply, with sales at 24a25 with- 
| out, 26026 1-2c sacks included. Barley and rye dull, 
| the former selling from 40 to 55c as in quality, and the 
 laiter at 60. 

Pork is quiet with small sales of mess at $15 for un - 
, inspected, $15 50 for branded guarrnteed. Bacon jis 
very quiet but holders firm. Good to prime shoulders 
quoted at 8aS 1-2c; ribbed sides9 3-4al0c; clear 10 1-2 
| all; hams as in quality from9to10c. No changes or 
imporfant oporations in groceries. The weather con- 

tinues mild and favorable. 
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